“Ten Cents a Copy 
One Dollar a Year 


NOTICE TO READER 
When vou finish reading this 
magazine, place a_ one-cent 
stamp on this notice, hand 
same to any postal employee, 
and it will be placed in the 
hands of our soldiers or sail 
ws at the front. 

NO WRAPPING——NO ADDRESS 
A. S. Burreson, 

Postmaster-General. 
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silverware to match -” 
| ial ie ili: period furniture and 2 
decorations, the John | ten 
Wanamaker Jewelry 
Store offers many new 





patterns, authentic in G 

shape, ornamentation | y 

and general treatment. | : 

These patterns are worthy of special mention— | oo 
Pompeiian Lady Wynn me 

Louis XVI Vitruvian | has 

and make very handsome wedding gifts. | . 
A 

Or if one is in search of any other Easter gift, the i's 
Jewelry Store is a veritable treasure trove. Many people IT te 
wish to make Easter gifts to their churches. For this = 
purpose a special section has been devoted to ecclesiastical 7 
cha: 





wares. Here will be found the necessities for every de- 
nomination, designed and executed by skilled craftsmen. 
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Fiction 
Nine Tales. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.50. 
Wonderful tales by a man with a talent 
for getting across with artistic stories. 
The people in these tales are real, but 
they are a little better than real—one is 
mentally and morally braced in their 
company. 


Crusader of France, A. By Captain 
Ferdinand Belmont. E. P. Dutton & 
Company. $1.50. 

This is a translation from the French 
and comprises the letters of a young 
French officer who gave his life for his 
country. In writing an _ introduction 


Henry Bordeaux points out the beauty | 


and purity of character of this young 
martyr and predicts for the book a wide 
reading among those who appreciate a 
fineness of soul such as these letters 
illustrate. 


Girl from Keller’s, The. By Harold 
Bindloss. F. A. Stokes Company. $1.40. 

A typical Bindloss novel of the great 
Northwest. Written with the usual 
swing and “go” that makes these books 
veritable moving pictures. 


His Last Bow. By A. Conan Doyle. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.35. 

New Sherlock Holmes stories that have 
become extremely popular. This is the 
old, loved Holmes, and Sir Arthur’s hand 
has not lost its cunning. 


Wonder Woman, The. 
Norman Long. 
pany. 


By Mae Van 
Penn Publishing Com- 


A very delightful piece of romance in 
an outdoor setting. Rich in pathos and 
gentle humor, with pleasing characters 
that will make entertaining friends for 
the reader. 


Carolyn of the Corners. 
more Endicott. 
$1.35. 

This is a “look-up” book, the story of a 
charming little girl who brought happi- 
hess to her country relatives. How her 
own sorrow was turned to joy gives the 
book a delightful ending. The story has 
been sold for motion picture purposes 


By Ruth Bel- 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 


and is said to be a rival to.“Pollyanna.” | 
By Richard Dehan. | 


Under the Hermes. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 
Fanciful 


$1.50. 
tales by a 


By Hugh de Selincourt. 





clever author | 


who has put some of her best work into | 


these masterly short stories. 


Lost Naval Papers, The. 
Capplestone. 
$1.50. 


By Bennet | 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 
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With half the world at grips with the other 
half, there is still a world apart from all this 
struggle—the world of books at peace. 


BOY WOODBURN 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT 
In “Bob, Son of Bat- 
tle,” this writer’s insight 
into animal nature made 
a wonderful book. Now 
he has told the story 
of a horse—and a girl. 
What he did for the Scot- 
tish Moors and their peo- 
ple in his earlier book he 
does now for the Sussex 
Downs. It is a tale of 
contrasts and charms of 
rough men and the things 
that changed them. Pub- 
lished early in March. Net 
$1.40. 


THE KENTUCKY 

WARBLER 

By JAMES LANE 
ALLEN 
The long, long thoughts 
of a boy who sees in a 
commonplace wood-patch 
wonderful things that es- 
cape our older gaze are 
put down by James Lane 
Allen’s sympathetic pen 
in his latest work. Sel- 
dom has he written with 
such insight as he shows 
in this book, one that 
critics welcomed with en- 
thusiasm. Illustrated. Net 
$1.25. 
SIMBA 
By STEWART 
EDWARD WHITE 

The lure of big game and 
the spell of African sav- 
age life is the background 
for this tale of Kingozi, 
the ivory-hunter, and the 
brave black boy who 
serves him. White men 
and the millions they rule, 
in a setting of adventure, 
witchcraft, humor and 
mystery. Net $1.40. Pub- 
lished early in March. 


ALIENS 
By WILLIAM McFEE 

The author of “Casuals of 
the Sea,” one of the really 
important literary events 
of 1916, tells the. story of 
two brothers and the wife 
of one. From the quiet of 
a Jersey suburb to the 
wonder of an Italian sea- 
port, the narrative weaves 
the spell of a sinister per- 
sonality’s effect upon the 
happiness of a family’s 
life. Published end of 
February. Net $1.50. 


THE COURAGE OF 
MARGE O’DOONE 


By JAMES OLIVER 
CURWOOD 
Author of “ Baree, Son of 
Kazan” 

Two strong men in a 
Northern world that calls 
out the best that is in 
them, a girl and a grizzly, 
and the outlaw dog, Ba- 
ree. A novel of the Can- 
adian wilderness, with the 
drive of physical impact 
in its action. Published 
end of February. Net 

$1.40. 


FANATIC OR 

CHRISTIAN? 
By HELEN R. MARTIN 
The writer who made the 
quaint figures of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch so in- 
teresting in “Those Fitz- 
enbergers” now writes 
about their thrift and 
“nearness” in meeting 
working conditions about 
a modern factory. Is it 
fanatic or Christian to 
spend money to make 
workmen happy? Pub- 


lished early in March. 
Net $1.40. 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER’S 


DOUBLEDAY, 
PAGE & CO. 


GARDEN CITY, 
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Thrilling stories of the English Secret 


war work to be competent in every way. 
The author has dared to makes tales of 
some of the most important episodes of 
the War, and he has succeded in being 
both exciting and convincing. 


South Wind. By Norman Douglas. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.60. 

A very modern tale in a setting far 
from the usual haunts of men; a sophis- 
ticated tale that has humor mixed with 







nature that is uncanny. 


Mistress of Men. By 
Steele. F. A. Stokes Company. $1.40. 

A new novel of India by this master 
in the field. 
press 


Flora 









of India and her wonderful life 
and romance. It has all the glamour of 
Mrs. Steele’s other novels. 







Children of Passage. By Frederick 
Watson. E. P. Dutton & Company. $1.50. 

A charming novel by the son of “Ian 
Maclaren,” written in much the same vein 
of mingled humor and pathos. 


Kentucky Warbler, 
Lane Allen. 
pany. $1.25. 

Another of the delicately fanciful 
things that Mr. Allen can do so well. In 
this story a boy 
mon people, 
ing at home, 








The. By James 












of the Kentucky com- 
finding lack of understand- 
takes to a woods life and 












































Eleanor H. Porter 
A new portrait of the author of * The Road to 


Understanding” 






Service, showing this department of the | 


cynicism, and an understanding of human | 


Annie | 


It is the story of an Em- | 


Doubleday, Page & Com- | 
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| 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


What is Man’s Supreme Inheritance? 
This 
Work 


MAN’S SUPREME 
INHERITANCE 


By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 


With an Introductory Word by Professor John Dewey of Columbia 
University. A practical system of physical and mental guidance and 
control is offered based not on a specific but on a general reeducation, 
coordination, and readjustment of the organism which ‘commands adequate 
activity of the vital processes with the minimum of effort, and complete 
adaptability to an ever changing environment. 


A Practical and Comprehensive 


Will Be 


Question 


Answer to 


Found in an Original 


Professor John Dewey says in his Introduction: “No one, it seems 


to me, has grasped the meaning, dangers, and possibilities of this change 
more lucidly and completely than Mr. Alexander.” 


Taylor, M.D., Professor of Applied Therapeutics, 
I feel that you have reached the heart of a great matter. It will 
prove a notable contribution to human welfare. 


John Madison 


Says: — 


Price $2.00 Net. At all bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Postage Extra. 








The first complete, readable history of the war on the 
Western Front up to date. 


Under Four Flags for France 


By CAPTAIN GEORGE CLARKE MUSGRAVE 
Captain Musgrave has taken the events of the past 40 
months and woven them into one thrilling and illumi- 
nating account of the war. His book makes all that 
has happened and all that may happen on the Western 
Front perfectly intelligible to any reader. 16 illustra- 
tions and several maps. $2.00 net. 


To Bagdad With the British 


By ARTHUR T. CLARK 

Some of the most thrilling events of the war have occurred in 
far-off, mysterious Mesopotamia. This is the first book that 
gives an accurate and vivid account of the heroic campaigns 
along the Tigris and Euphrates. Illus. $1.50 net. 


Out There By CHARLES W. WHITEHAIR 


If you want to know how the men who have gone “over the top” 
in Egypt. Jerusalem and France really acted and lived and died. 
read this great human document of tragedy and humor, by one 
of the best known Y. M. C. A. men in the service. Illus. $1.50 
net. 


American Women and the World War 


By IDA CLYDE CLARKE 
A handbook for patriotic women which shows just 
what American women have accomplished and what 
each woman can do to help win the war. $2.00 net. 


The War Cache 


By W. DOUGLAS NEWTON 
How two Britishers and a girl outwitted a band of 
German secret agents in England, and uncovered an 
ingenious plot. Illustrated. $1.40 net. 
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One of 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


favorite books 


Now presented in an entirely new edition with 
added illustrations 


PARSON WEEMS’ 


THE LIFE AND DEATH, VIRTUES 
AND EXPLOITS OF GENERAL 


George Washington 


Mount $1.50 net. 


Mason L. Weems’ story of George Washing- 
ton’s life, the 80th edition of which has been 
passed, is accountable for the great love and 
admiration that all Americans have for “The 
Father of His Country.” This magnificent new 
edition has been entirely reset and 10 new illus- 
trations added. The old wood cuts from the 
original edition are retained. Abraham Lincoln 
read Parson Weems’ book when a mere boy. 
Later in life he testified that its pictures of the 
Revolution had sunk indelibly into his mind, 
and he often said that he preferred Weems’ con- 
ception of Washington, as almost a god-like 
being, to any portrayal which made him a mere 
man. 

The Cherry 


Vernon Edition. 


Tree incident and many other 
anecdotes of Washington made their first ap- 
pearance in Weems’ story. Weems’ exuberant 
and imaginative style and his natural ability as a 
story teller have made his book a favorite of 
each new generation of Americans. 


THE APPLE-TREE GIRL 


The Story of “Little Miss Moses,"” Who Led Herself 
Into the Promised Land 


By GEORGE WESTON 


Frontispiece in color and 5 other 
rated cloth. 


Deco- 


illustrations. 
In a sealed packet. $1.00 net. 


Altogether winning, bright and lovable Charlotte Marlin 
carves a career out of practically nothing She planned a 
great campaign to overcome her unfortunate environment: 
including nothing less than three, what seemed at the 
time, impossible sums. First: How Can I make Every- 
body Like Me? Second: How Can I Become Famous? 
Third: How Can I Marry a Millionaire? Her method of 
accomplishing her sums will amuse and delight you as it 
did the honest Dr. Kennedy and the rich Perry Graham. 
A charming tale in which pluck and originality prove the 


winn.ng cards. 
By CAROLYN 


VICKY VAN” writs 


Frontispiece and jacket in color by Gayle Hoskins. 
$1.35 net. 


Versatile Miss Wells has hit the high spot in this 
fascinating detective yarn. There is humor and_ love, 
thrills and a real mystery. We have read “Curved 


Blades” and liked it, “The Mark of Cain” 
but “VICKY VAN” beats them all. Fleming Stone, the 
master detective, now ably assisted by the irrepressible 
Fibsy, the office boy who played his part so well in the 
famous “‘Mark of Cain” case, is put upon the trail. The 
complexities of heart and justice seem interminable; sud- 
denly the denouement is sprung. You are baffled and al- 
ways amused by the brilliance of the yarn. 


THE WAR and the BAGDAD 
DAT WAY Be der é te tee ot & 


Relation to the Present Conflict 
By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph. D., LL.D. 


and liked it, 


14 illustrations and a map. Cloth, $1.50 net 
_ In the words of President Wilson, the Bagdad Railway 
is “the heart of the matter” of the present conflict. This 


is a war book of the utmost importance by an authority 
on Eastern civilization. It is the story of Asia Minor and 
its relation to the present conflict. Serious students of 
the probems of the war will find in it a complete survey 
of the situation in the Near East. 
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LIPPINCOTT 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 


A Wonderful Art Work 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S 
PICTURES OF WAR 
WORK IN AMERICA 


35 plates. Lithograph on cover 
$2.00 net. 


Reproductions of a series of 
lithographs of Munition Works, 
Shipyards, etc., made by him 
with the permission and au- 
thority of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. With Notes and an In- 
troduction by the artist. It has 
been given few men, outside of 
the armed services, to see what 
is being done by Munition 
Plants. These drawings are a 
permanent record of the re- 
markable activities of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Pennell’s leader- 
ship, both in black and white 
illustrations and in lithography, 
is no where better shown than 
in this series. This book is 
truly an art’ “masterpiece,” and 
those who are not fortunate 
enough to secure the original 
lithographs will prize these 
splendid reproductions. 


Have you a Soldier Boy or Friend 
at the Front? Send Him 


LEADERSHIP 


and MILITARY TRAINING 


By LT.-COL. L. C. ANDREWS, 
U.S.A. 


Fits the Pocket. Limp Leather, 
$2.00 net. Limp cloth, $1.00 net. 


Leadership is the indispens- 
able quality to advancement in 
the army. Thousands of offi- 
cers will be needed. This is 
practically the only American 
book that gives practical advice 
on how to handle men, how to 
train them and how to enthuse 
them with the discipline and 
morale necessary—prepared for 
beginners and civilians. 









there lives in spirit with the creatures 
of the forest. Out of this contact he de- 
velops into an entirely new character. 


Biography and History 


Colonial Virginia. By Mary Newton 
Stanard. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

While this book contains no genealogy, 
it might be called a “Who’s Who” of 
Colonial Virginia. 

It is not concerned with public events 
but, as its title suggests, with the pri- 
vate and daily lives of people, and the 
procession of men, women and children 
of every walk of life who troop through 
its pages and fill it with movement and 
color. Not only residents of the Old Do- 
minion, but thousands of persons scat- 
tered about the world today will find 
their Virginia fore-fathers and fore- 
mothers mentioned here by name. 

The great mass of facts upon which 
the book is based are not to be found 
in any history, but have been gathered 
from colonial diaries, newspapers, let- 
ters—both social and business—wills, in- 
ventories, shopbills, and other docu- 
ments throwing light on private and per- 
sonal life. Nor has tradition contributed 
to its pages—every statement made is a 
matter of record. 

An introductory chapter picturing the 
first settlers struggling for existence at 
Jamestown is followed by a brief discus- 
sion of the character and classes of the 
“Later Emigrants.” How many of these 
belonged to the gentry? How many to 
the lower classes? How many Virginia 
families were descended from servants? 
Can any of them be traced to convicts? 

These mooted questions are answered. 

Next, the reader is taken into homes— 
from log-cabin to mansion—and shown 
their furniture, decoration, table-service 
and even their kitchen utensils. He sees 
the colonists eating, drinking and merry- 
making, observes their clothes and jew- 
els and their manners in the family and 
to guests. Later, he sees them traveling 
about the country on horseback or in 
coach-and-four, or six, going visiting, to 
balls, to the races, the hunt or a cock- 
fight, to the first theatre not only in Vir- 
ginia, but in America, and to church. 

The sentimental age is not neglected. 
Here is Jefferson sighing in vain for his 
“Belinda,” and Washington for a succes- 
sion of charmers; while less distinguished 
Virginians are caught in the act of 
equally picturesque love-making, and the 
Governor and Council solemnly enact a 
law against flirting. 

_ Association between Virginia and the 
Mother Country was close. In the chap- 
ter on “Virginia and England,” the colo- 
nist is seen at “home”—as he called it— 
frequently the “Virginia Coffee House,” 
in London, dining with Doctor Johnson, 





or seeing Mr. Garrick play, or cheated by 
card-sharpers at Bath. 


The chapter on “Education” shows Vir- 
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ginia young-folk at the old-field school, 
the academy, under the private tutor, at 
William and Mary College and—in goodly 
number—at the schools and universities 
of Great Britain. 

The great number of books and book- 
owners in the colony, and the taste for 


music and pictures at that early day, | 


will surprise many readers. 

The closing chapter is given to the 
quaint funeral customs and epitaphs of 
the colonists. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
portraits, interior and exterior views of 
homes, furniture, silver, book-plates and 
other characteristic objects. 


Love Stories of Court Beauties. By 
Franzisca, Baroness von Hedemann. 
George H. Doran Company. $3.00. 

The Baroness von Hedemann, foun- 
der of the famous modiste establish- 
ment, the house of Frederic, here retails 
for the benefit of the curious, the scan- 
dal and gossip of late Victorian Eng- 


Billy Sunday 
Author of “Great Love Stories of the Bible” 


land, to which she adds her memories of 
the Empress Eugenie at the height of 
her splendor in the Third Empire, and 


anecdotes of King George and Queen | 


Mary and their associates in the present 


Court, and also some famous American | 
It has been the | 
Baroness’s business in life to clothe | 


women in London. 


beauty in wonderful garments, and in her 
establishment many things came to light 
that were otherwise secret. The book is 


immensely entertaining and has an in- | 


dividual historic value. 

At the beginning of the War the Baron- 
ess was asked to leave England because 
of her alien connections, her husband 
having been of the House of Han- 
over, and she has now come to America 
to find refuge until the terrible conflict 
is over. 


Historical Backgrounds of the Great 
War. By Frank J. Adkins. Robert M. 
McBride. $1.25. 


~ 


Will German Wamen Stop the War ? 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


answers this question in her stirring novel 


of the German Revolution that may come 


Toe WHITE 
MORNING 


brings home to every reader the fact that GERMANY’S 
WOMEN are a force that it would be well to reckon with now 
and a force that must be reckoned with when peace comes. 


An exciting story, with an intense love interest—a novel 
that everyone thinking about the war will want to read. 


“A book that will be read far and wide over the world.” — 
N. Y. Times. 


With frontispiece. Cloth, 12mo. Net, $1.00. 


By COL. DION WILLIAMS 


ARMY AND NAVY 
UNIFORMS AND INSICNIA 


The latest, most accurate information, taken directly from official 
sources, regarding the uniforms and insignia of the American army 
and navy, and of all the fighting powers. The illustrations—117 in black 
and white and 8 in full color—constitute a complete and authentic record 
of the uniforms, corps and specialty marks of the nations represented. 
Fully illustrated. Net $1.50. 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


LETTERS TO THE Author of “‘ The Russians: An Interpretation 
MOTHER OF A SOLDIER 


This is the mother’s manual of arms, her handbook of courage in 
the face of despondency and doubt. Questions are answered, fears are 
quieted and understanding is brought by these inspiring letters of a 
kindly elder brother to his sister, whose son is at the front. Net $1.00. 


THE NEW BUSINESS 
OF FARMING 


By JULIAN A. DIMOCK 


How to put the farm on a paying basis, by a man who did it; how 
to stop the leaks in profits; how to farm for money; what to plant and 
when; how to market farm products for the biggest returns—these are 
some of the main subjects treated in this condensed handbook on the 
business side of farming. A book for the city man who returns to the 
soil and for the “born and bred” farmer. Net $1.00. 


Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 


RT TR 
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Notable Doran Books for Early Spring 


NAVAL POWER IN THE WAR 


Lieutenant-Commander U. S. N. 
Naval Academy Academic Board. Approved ‘by U. 8S. Navy Department. Maps, diagrams, 
12mo, Net $1.25 


Adopt by the 
illustrations, 


High literary merit, studious moderation and a charming personality make this a remarkable book. 
12mo Net $1.25 


CAPTURED 


A true, vivid and valuable account of what our 


MEXICO: From Diaz to the Kaiser 


Ry a woman whose long residence in Mexico and her acquaintance 
afford her exceptional material. Illus.  12moe. 


TWO WAR YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE 
Bf Bt hh Stuermer 


on abroad, by the former correspondent of the Cologne Gazette and late officer in the German 
L2me, Net $1.50 


IN MESOPOTAMIA 


The camp alens in the Garden of Eden, 
Bitar n color by the author, Sve, 


THE ALL HIGHEST GOES TO JERUSALEM 
Frank Alvah Dearborn, Translator 


when British troops have taken Jerusalem will evoke 
appearance in Le Rire, 12mw. 


THE GREAT CRIME AND iTS MORAL 


An illuminating 


“missing’’ soldiers face. Illus, Svo. 


By Mrs. Alec- Tweedie 


with 


Net $3.50 


By Dr. Harry 


the site of Paradise, the eerie Arabian Nights front of the war. 


Net $1.50 


Coming 
its first 


afresh the hilarious laughter which greeted 
Net, 50 cents 


By J. Selden Willmore 


summary of the immense documentary literature of the war.  Svo. 
Biographical Introduction by 


TRENCH PICTURES FROM FRANCE eri Ss 
By Major William Redmond, M. P. 


gh filled with deep love of Ireland, by one of the most attractive British figures of the war. 
12mv. Net $1.25 


THE WORLD'S DEBATE: An Historical Defense By William Barry 


of the Allies 
William Barry Net $1.25 


shows that Democracy and Christianity are 
By Corporal George 


THE ESCAPE OF A PRINCESS PAT 
—_—s_a—s\lseBO_*OlllOOO Eustace Pearson 


The Straight Story of Fifteen Months at the Mercy of the Huns 
Illus. 12mo., 


The esexpe of a 
Net $1.40 


By Arnold J. Toynbee 


Net $1.00 


g book, 


12mo. 


as one, 


seldier of the nation most hated in Germany before we came into the war. 


THE GERMAN TERROR IN FRANCE 


Companion velume to ‘*The German Terror in Belgium.’’ Maps. 


THE BOOK OF ARTEMAS 


An Apocryphal work by 


Illus., S8vo, 


a new prophet who has set the world a-chuckling. Concerning the things men 


do at war time. 12mo, Net, 50 cents 
BELGIUM IN WAR TIME By Com. De Gerlache De Gomery 


The authoritative book essential to a clear understanding of the 
die.”” Illus., maps, facsimiles. S8vo. 


A BOSWELL OF BAGHDAD 


Whimsic:! 


position of ‘‘the country that will not 


Net $1.50 


By E. V. Lucas 

of the 13th century. 12mo., Net $1.35 

By J. D. Beresford and 
Kenneth Richmond 


Net $1.35 


interpretation of an Arabian Biographical Dictionary 


W.E.FORD: A Biography 


The story of a hypothetical character who revolutionized education. 


THE LONG TRICK 


The first 


12mo. 


By “‘Bartimeus’’ 


great story since the war began of life in a modern battle fleet. By a British naval man. 


THE RED CROSS BARGE 


A Red Cross epic. By 


12m». 


Net $1.35 | 


By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


a born story-teller, 12mo. Net $1.25 


NINETY-SIX HOURS’ LEAVE 


A rapid-fire adventure tale of three khaki-clad British officers on a lark. 


LOVE AND HATRED 


A striking mystery story combined with a tender romance, 12mo., 


THE GOSSIP SHOP 


A quaint 


12mo. 


Net $1.35 


By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


By J. E. Buckrose 


with many lovable characters and much delicious satire. 


THE PASSPORT INVISIBLE 


Suspens: 


“tween showers romance, 12mo. 


Net $1.35 
By Perley Poore Sheehan 


and mystery, filled with the exaltation of patriotism. 12mo. Net $1.00 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


By Charles Clifford Gill | 





Illus. | 
| every person who wishes to be well-in- 


By Lieut. J. Harvey Douglas | 
Net $1.40 | 


| Rheta Childe Dorr. 


Diaz and other Mexican officials | 


By Martin Swayne 


Net $2.00 | 


By Stephen McKenna | 


Net $1.40 | 


This is the first American edition of 
the first book to be issued discussing the 
causes of the War. Dr. Adkins, in a ser- 
ies of brilliant and illuminating chapters, 
shows the rivalries and jealousies that 


| existed among the nations and out of 
| which the reasons or excuses for the 


WOUNDED and a PRISONER of WAR By an Exchanged Officer 


War grew. The book has been placed 
in all the Army Cantonment libraries, and 


formed should know it. 


Inside the Russian Revolution. By 
The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

An inside study of Russia and the Rev- 
olution, written by a sympathizer who 
is not carried away by her enthusiasm. 
Her analysis of the aims of the various 
leading Russian parties is keen and criti- 
eal, and more enlightening than most of 


| the matter written about Russia of the 


present time. 


Second Diary of the Great War, A. By 
Samuel Pepys, Jr. John Lane Company. 
$1.50. 

Few attempts to chronicle current 
events have been so successful as this 
“diary of the War,” the first part of 
which appeared a year ago. The new 
book covers January, 1916, to June, 1917, 
and takes up all matters both in Europe 
at the scene of war and in England, the 
home-land of the writer. The work is 


full of entertainment as well as fact, and 


is more sanely interpretative of many 
events that have taken place than al- 
most anything that has been written. 


History of the Pacific Northwest, A. 
By Joseph Schafer. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

A new and revised edition of an his- 
torical work recognized as valuable in its 
particular field. It gives a complete ac- 
count of the Spanish, British and Ameri- 
can explorers of the coast line, the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition and the coming of 
the missionaries to the Indians. 


We of Italy. By Mrs. K. R. Steege. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. $2.00. 

This book is largely composed of let- 
ters from soldiers written to the folks at 
home. These letters show the wonderful 
spirit of young Italy, show how her men 
are fighting with exalted spirits for a 
cause, and with what yearning and love 
they look back to those at home. 

America Among the Nations. By H. H. 
Powers. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

The author takes up the principal facts 
in the history of our nation and from 


‘them has prepared an estimate of the 


American ‘national character. This he 
compares with the characters of other 
nations, developing his comparison 
through the course of the history of 
years. From this he establishes a claim 
to our place among the nations, the whole 


PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTON making a wonderfully interesting study. 
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War Nursin 





The Trained Nurse 
will want this book 


The Un-Trained 
Nurse 
will need it 


Nurse’s Training 


School Pupils 


must have it 


DRS. HUMPHRY and REYNOLDS 


NURSE'S SERVICE DIGEST 


A MANUAL OF NURSING 
Covers the 
Subject 
Fully 


Plain 
Practical 
Comprehensive 


The Authors 


DR. LAURENCE HUMPHRY, M.R.C.P., 
M.RC.S., Lecturer to Nurses at Adden- 
brooke’s Hospital, Cambridge, England; 
teacher of Pathology and Examiner in 
Medicine in the University of Cambridge, 
England, DR. W. MYRON REYNOLDS, 
who has had thirty years of hospital, clinic 
and active medical practice in New York 
City. 


The Large Pre-Publication Sales 


of nearly all of the first edition 
shows clearly that it will be one of 
the big sellers of this year. Copies 
from the second edition now ready 
for delivery. 


The Scarcity of Nurses 


as reported by the Nurses’ periodi- 
cals; the active measures taken to 
increase the number; the public in- 
terest aroused by the demand for 
more nurses, owing to present war 
conditions, all point to a large sale 
of this book. The United States 
Government, which has now about 
4,500 in the service, is asking for 
34,000 more nurses. 


The Book 


Contains 409 pages of text, 84 illus- 
trations, and about 800 index nota- 
tions. Size of page, 4x6™% inches. 
Extra cloth bound. Price, one dol- 
lar. January 1, 1918. 


MENZIES PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


110 East 23rd Street 
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Harry Butters, R. F. A. Edited by Mrs. 
Denis O’Sullivan. John Lane Company. 
$1.50. 


Among the real heroes of the War the 
name of Harry Butters will live. His 
was one of the most promising young 
lives to be sacrificed, but he made the 
sacrifice nobly, like a real man. 

Butters was a California boy, of good 
family and the heir to millions. Edu- 
cated in England, he felt called upon to 
fight for her, in the days before America 
entered the War. And fighting he fell, 
and now the woman whom he loved as a 
mother has put his letters together to 
show the character and worth of the man. 
He was only a boy and had everything 
to live for, but the War brought him a 
treasure of soul that perhaps nothing 
else could have given him. 


History of Tammany Hall, The. By 
Gustavus Myers. Boni & Liveright. 
$2.50. 


One of the most persistent and influ- 
ential organizations in American history 
has been Tammany Hall; yet the average 


| citizen knows comparatively little about 


this century-and-a-quarter-old  institu- 
tion. Even students of political economy 
have given the subject but meagre study, 
with the result that Tammany Hall has 
grown and developed and held sway—di- 
rectly and _ indirectly—without having 
had the understanding of the people at 
large. 

The reason for this lies in the fact 
that heretofore the inside facts relating to 
Tammany have been inaccessible. Many 
accounts of this great political machine 
have been published, but they have 
lacked authenticity and comprehensive- 
ness. -Up to a few years ago Tammany 
Hall had no historian worthy of the name. 
In 1901, however, there appeared in a 
very limited edition Gustavus Myers’s 
complete and scholarly work, “The His- 
tory of Tammany Hall.” This edition, 
denied publication and distribution facili- 
ties, appeared under great disadvantages, 
and, in point of circulation, practically 
took rank as a suppressed book. 


Now another edition has appeared, and | 


to all intents and purposes it is a new 
book. It has been placed on the general 
market, is no longer difficult of access, 
and its publishers are in a position to 
supply the old as well as the new demand 
for it. Furthermore, its material has 
been brought up to date, so as to in- 
clude even Mayor Mitchel’s administra- 
tion and Tammany’s opposition to it. 
Gustavus Myers is perhaps America’s 
foremost political historian. Such books 
of his as “The History of the Great 
American Fortunes” and “A History of 
Public Franchises in New York” have 
already taken permanent place in our 
historical literature. And in his “His- 
tory of Tammany Hall” he shows the 
same scholarly care, the same scrupulous 








NEW 
SPRING BOOKS 


LATEST FICTION 
A Baffling Detective Story 


THE MYSTERY 
OF THE DOWNS 


By J. R. WATSON and A. J. REES, 
authors of “The Hampstead Mystery.” 
Second Edition. Cloth, $1.49 net 
An unusually exciting tale even for a de- 
tective story, for it contains a mystery 
within a mystery. The authors are two ex- 
detectives of Scotland Yard. 








Romance in Venice 


THE BEST 
IN LIFE 


By MURIEL HINE, author of “Autumn,” 
“Earth,” “The Individual,” etc. 

Cloth, $1.50 net 
The romance of a young English girl of 
humble position, who unexpectedly becomes 
possessed of the means to gratify her life- 
long ambition—a visit to Venice, and there 
her fugitive dream of the best in life comes 
true. 


TIMELY WAR BOOKS 


A Message for Fathers and 
Mothers of “Soldier Boys” 


THE FATHER 
OF A SOLDIER 


3y W. J. DAWSON, author of “Robert 
Shenstone,” etc. Cloth, $1.00 net 
A truly remarkable document written by the 
father of three boys who have gone “over 
there” to fight for Democracy. The book 
of the hour. 


The “What's What” of the 
Great War 


THE BUSINESS 
OF WAR 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON, author of 
“The Rebirth of Russia,” etc. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net 
The first war book to tell the facts every 
one wants to know. It is the story of the 
army behind the army, no less heroic than 
the fighting hosts it feeds. 


COMING MARCH 22d 


By the Author of “Carry On” 
(19th Edition) 


THE GLORY 
OF THE TRENCHES 


By LIEUT. CONINGSBY DAWSON 


The interpretation of War the world has 


been waiting for. 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00 net 
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TWO NEW VIVID STORIES FROM THE TRENCHES | 






A WAR NURSE’S DIARY 


The author of this new book, who has been “over the top” in 






the fullest sense, writes of her experiences as a war nurse in a 





gripping, vivid fashion. High courage, deep sympathy and an 





all-saving sense of humor amid dreadful and depressing condi- 





tions are the salient features of the volume. Ready in March. 


AMBULANCE 464: ENCORE 
DES BLESSES 


By JULIEN H. BRYAN 


The story of the experiences of a Princeton Junior—a boy of 






seventeen, who drove an ambulance in the Verdun and Cham- 






pagne sectors. What he saw and heard in the American Ambu- 





lance Corps makes an interesting, amusing and vivid narrative. 


Ready in March 


| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK | 


ON THE 
THRESHOLD OF 
THE UNSEEN 


By SIR WILLIAM F. BARRETT 


New American Edition Just Published with an Introduction 
by JAMES H. HYSLOP, Secretary of the American 
Society of Psychical Research 




















































Margaret Deland says: “I am very deeply—I may say very poignantly 
—interested in this whole subject of survival. 1 am groping about to get 
hold of whatever has been written on this subject. But the trouble is to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. ‘There is about one grain of wheat in a 
bushel of chaff; yet if I can find that one grain the search is well worth 
while. Sir William Barrett’s book, for which I am deeply grateful to you, 
seems to me to be of the very greatest significance.” 













James H. Hyslop says in his introduction: “It is the best work of the 
kind that has ever appeared in English. Every aspect and difficulty of the 
subject is canvassed and evidence produced for the claims made in the 
book.” 








Price, $2.50 Net. Postage Extra. At All Bookstores. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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adherence to facts, and the same author- 
itative thoroughness which characterized 
his earlier works. 

The present book—a patriotic docu- 
ment of the utmost importance, espe- 
cially at the present time—begins with 


| the forces and influences which lead to 


the foundation of Tammeny Hall on 
May 12, 1789, and then follows its evo- 


| lution through the Aaron Burr regime, 


the DeWitt Clinton opposition, the suff- 
rage contest in 1820, the Workingman’s 


| and Equal Rights Parties, the “purifica- 


tion” in 1837, the rise and progress of 
the “gangs,” Fernando Wood’s adminis- 
tration, the Civil War, the Tweed “Ring,” 
the dictatorship of John Kelly between 
1872 and 1874, the Croker dictatorship, 
Charles F. Murphy’s autocracy, the 1909 
era of legislative corruption, and Gov- 
ernor Sulzer’s impeachment, down to 
Tammany’s defeat in 1914 and the pres- 
ent Mitchel administration. 

“The History of Tammany Hall” is 
replete in detail. Mr. Myers bases his 
material on original sources, first-hand 
data, and documentary evidence, and 
leaves no stone unturned in making his 
book a scholarly, authentic and exhaust- 


| ive treatise. The book is invaluable, not 


only to the practical politician and to 
the academic student of the American 
politics, but to the general reader as well. 


Religion 

History of the Fall and Dissolution of 
Christendom, The. By Dr. J. E. Thomp- 
son. The McQuiddy Printing Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The author feels that he has found the 
key to. the Apocalypse and that he can 
with certainty predict that we are near 
the end of the present era which has 
lasted for almost two thousand years; 
that two more eras are to set in before 
the coming of Christ and fulfilment of 
all prophecies. The author is either en- 
tirely ignorant of the results of modern 
Biblical scholarship or else ignores them 
entirely. 


Pilgrims of Hawaii, The. By Orramel 
Hinckley Gulick and Mrs. Gulick. F. H. 
Revell Company. $1.50. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gulick are the descend- 
ants of those who went out from New 
England to the Sandwich Islands and 
there did the great work of transform- 
ing a heathen nation to a Christian one. 

It is a remarkable story, this, of a land 
that in a hundred years has thrown off 


| savagery and the most hideous practices 


and has become a part of a great Christ- 
ian nation ready to do what it can toward 
the furtherance of Christian principles. 
This book contains a very complete his- 
tory of the Hawaiian Islands and the mis- 
sionary enterprises that have brought 
light to the darkness there. It is a won- 
derful story and will startle many 
readers. 





day School Union. $1.18. 


A new and revised, entirely rewritten 
edition of a work that has stood many 
teachers and preachers in good stead. It 
contains the full texts of the Common 
Version (1611).and of the Revised Ver- 
sion (1881) in parallel columns, with 
critical readings and renderings and sug- 
gested lessons, with illustrations and 
maps. 


In the Footsteps of St. Paul. By 
Frank E. Clark. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


A very able and scholarly study of the | 


theology that has grown out of the 
preaching of the gospel by St. Paul. The 
book is a real contribution to historic 
and religious literature. 


How to Fill the Pews. By Ernest Eu- 
gene Elliot. Standard Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

A practical book for the pastor and 
church worker who wants to put new life 
into a congregation and awaken fresh in- 
terest in the heart and mind of the pew- 
holder. It is written out of a long and 
valuable experience and is not theory, 
but actual suggestion based on experi- 
ment. 


Love Stories of the Bible. By Billy 
Sunday. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


In characteristic slang Billy Sunday 
tells the stories of Adam and Eve, Re- 
becca and Isaac, Samson and Delilah, and 
the rest of the well-known Biblical peo- 
ple who had love-stories. Mr. Sunday 
manages to preach a good many clever 
sermons through these tales that he tells, 
always in short, sharp paragraphs, rich 
in picturesque language and full of that 
“pep” which has made Sunday famous. 


On the Bridge. By Helen A. Ballard. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 

Daily readings in Scripture in poetic 
form, a reading for each day of the 
month, with a theme for each month. 
Preface to each month’s selections is a 
brief topical introduction written by 
some well-known Bible teacher, among 
these being Hugh Black, Walter Raus- 
chenbusch, and Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Prophets and the War, The. By Charles 
Carroll Albertson. Meridian Press. $1.00. 


In days of old the Hebrew prophets 


Commentary on the Gospel of Mark. ! 
By Edwin Wilbur Rice. American Sun- | 


caught glimpses of light in the heavens | 
or storm clouds as the case might be, and | 
by means of the heavenly bodies fore- | 
told future events. Today we are com- | 
pleting the cycle commenced at an early 


date. 


The prophets were seers, and although | 


we seem unable to realize it, the present 
conditions have been fully foretold. 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord” is a 


call to national service. In our self-cen- | 
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You will always find Nelson’s name on a Nelson Book 


It is a name with a significance — publishers for over 120 years 


THE AMERICAN 
STANDARD BIBLE 


Authorized and Edited by the Revision Committee 





very Bible printed in English is a translation from the Hebrew and Greek. 
Therefore as every Bible in use to-day is a translation, why not read the 
Latest and Best? 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 


“The Most Accurate Translation Ever Produced in Any Language ” 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Testaments 


American Standard and King James Versions 


These books are made up in a variety of sizes and styles in 
khaki and blue bindings, and they will take up but little space in 
the pocket or kit. A selection of Scripture texts and the four great 
American hymns are printed on the flyleaves, together with an 
identification page. Printed on white paper and Nelson’s India 
paper. Prices, Testaments from 25 cents up, Bibles from 70 cents up. 


Ea 


'NelIson’s New Century Library 


Original India Paper editions of the Standard Authors, containing the works 
of the great authors, printed from large clear type, on Nelson’s famous India 
Paper, and bound in soft, limp leather. Pocket size 4144x614. Price $1.25 net, per 
volume. 





Recently Published 
Emerson’s Essays, First and Second Series—in One Vol. 


Ready Shortly—Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Works—In Two Vols. 





Cc IT | ti N | CLASSICS IN THE 
OHCCtTION WCISOM Frency cancuace 

A selection of the very best of I*rench fiction and general literature printed 
in the French language. Includes the works of the most celebrated French writers 


and also translations from other languages. Cream colored cloth. Per volume, 
50c. net. 


The Most Recent Volumes Are: 

143. IAN HAY. Les Premiers Cent Mille 146. GYP Le Mariage de Chiffon. 

144.) MEMOIRS, DUCHESSE D’ABRANTES 147. PAUL BOURGET. 
Souvcniers Historiques Sur Napoleon. 


145.) Vols. I, II. 


Voyageuses 





Nelson’s History of the War 


A Continuous Narrative of the Great Struggle Now Raging in Europe 
By JOHN BUCHAN, B. A., of the British Publicity Bureau 
An Eye-Witness of Many of the Events Which He Narrates 


The latest volumes cover The Battle of the Somme, The Roumanian Cam- 
paign, and the American Declaration of War. Each volume has a most compre- 
hensive set of maps and plans showing the battle fronts covered by the narrative. 
Bound in Red Cloth, with gold title, 12mo. Issued in monthly volumes. Price 
60c. net per volume. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE TO 


$s 
Thomas Nelson & Sons "nits 
381-385 B Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 
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| tred lives, excess profits have been the 
sole idea, and now large and small in- 


J ust P u b l i s h e d by | comes must be commonly divided; what 


we would not donate willingly has been 

demanded toward the war. Even our 

j HE { EN | UR 7 4 oO. | fathers and brothers are only ours to 

share—sacrifice, if need be, to fulfill the 

353 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY | prophecy that “the glory of the Lord 

might be revealed.” “The glory of the 

° e | sun is to shine, the earth to yield its in- 

The Mad Monk of Russia, Iliodor crease and the glory of the nation is to 
e a e exhaust itself in giving.” 

Life, Confessions and Memoirs of | Although the book is small, what a 

Sergius M. Trufanoff wealth of light it throws on the war, 


translating biblical truths in. their con- 
A revelation of Russia by a Russian. Perhaps the most amazing of all the | nection with the world-wide upheaval— 
amazing books that have come out of Russia. ‘The confessions of the man | the merciless war. 


who was for many years the friend and confidant of Rasputin, the “holy devil” | Sad as the world is, it is alive with 


: Re . : apie : | ¢ world when this 
of the Russian court who wielded such extraordinary and fateful power over the | a new hope of a better wo hen t 
: war shall end. Those who suffer are 


‘zarina and, through her, over the Czar < ‘rs in hi aces ; , ; , 
Czarina pugh her, over the Czar and others in high places. helping to purchase with their pain the 


Illustrations from photographs, facsimiles of documents, etc. Price $2.00. safety of ‘our children and our children’s 
children and as many as are afar off.’” 


a | Book of Prayer, A. Compiled by a 
The Return of the Soldier —— rege ap & Company. 
By REBECCA WEST | This vo ume offers the extraneous 


| means for creating such an environment 


Her publishers believe Rebecca West has achieved something really remark- ele wee an wil be frisumiy te 
: : | the freer and finer development of the 


able in fiction form. lhe story deals with a unique situation, growing -out of | spiritual life. Discarding all that has 
the war, in the lives of the principal characters, a situation charged with tre- | peen outgrown and the inclusion of which 
mendous drama. lhe reader is held in thrilled suspense as the narrative moves | js accordingly irrational if not irrever- 
to a rest that is never certain until the very end of the story. | ent, it is expressive of the needs and 
Four illustrations. Price $1.00 | aspirations of the present age and 

breathes its amazing and wonderful 

| spirit. The various offices of devotion 


Just Outside By STACY AUMONIER | and worship are based only upon that 


which is fundamental and therefore eter- 


Bret Harte made himself with a single short story. So did Mr Aumonier, with | @ It emphasizes the inspiration of God 
that astonishing piece of fiction called “The Friends.” “Just Outside,” his Ae STE Be OE SO 
piration of man—the longing of the hu- 
man heart for God and its up-reaching 
toward Him—which alone makes possible 
communion between them. 

Frontispiece in color. Price $1.35 The volume comprises five morning 


latest novel, is a fascinating story of a man of moods, of temperament, attempt- 
ing to adjust himself and his environment; taking into account his boyhood, 
his young manhood, his work as an artist, his love affairs. 


” prayers and five even-songs, the ten com- 
mandments, the Apostles’ Creed and the 


Comrades Lord’s prayer; also special services for 


Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, Ascen- 


By MARY DILLON, Author of “The Rose sion Day, Whitsunday, Trinity Sunday, 


of Old St. Louis,” etc admission to the church, the Lord’s sup- 
per, marriage and burial. Ten special 


This is a love-story with the Great War as background ; a straightaway narrative | Prayers for use as circumstances may dic- 
full of action and rich in romance. Early in the novel most of the characters | % sive opportunity for variety and 
are gathered in the old city of Leipsic to attend lectures at the university. The | C°Ver almost all possible exigencies. The 
storm breaks, and the reader follows the scattered characters until they are | bok concludes With: carefully made se- 
rather z . . lections from the Psalter for responsive 

gathered together once again. : : 

, reading. 
Four illustrations. Price $1.40. Highway of Life, The. By Hugh \ fi 
Kerr. F. H. Revell Company. 
Wi ° h Ni h W > h d R e,° Able sermons by a Pittsburgh pastor 
ings in the Night raiths and Realities , 


who has the gift of saying things in a 
By ALICE DUER MILLER By CALE YOUNG RICE way that impresses and moves. 


\dmirers of Mrs. Miller, the novelist, will The latest volume of poetry by the man Devotional Life of the Sunday School 
be delighted to come in contact through Who has, the Los Angeles Times says, “the | Worker. By Charles W. Brewbaker. 
this volume of exquisite poetry with a grasp and sweep, the rhythm, imagery and | Pp, H. Revell Company. 
* ae Ae Rye pulsating sympathy which in wondering Py eager s ‘ll be of ial hel 
‘W side of her surprisingly rich person- admiration are ascribedi to genius.” A book that wi ey Ping sbi 
ality. Price $1.00. Price $1.25. the teacher who may derive from it in- 
spiration for the arduous task of impart- 
TTL ET ANEURIN 
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Modern Church Management. 
bert F. McGarrah. F. H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

One of a series of church efficiency 
handbooks, prepared by an expert in 
this line. 


Studies on the Four Gospels. By H. T. 
Sell. F. H. Revell Company. 


One of Sell’s Bible Study Text-books. 
A series of works that expound Gospel 


truth in a most practical and helpful | 


way. 


Life of Jesus, The. By Harris Frank- 
lin Rall. Abingdon Press. 

Part one of the Second Year Course 
on the Life and Teachings of Jesus. 





Studies in the Parables of Jesus. By 
Halford E. Luccock. The Abingdon Press. 
50 cents. 


One of the “Life and Service’ series. 


Edited by Henry H. Meyer and David G. | 


Downey. This shows how the parables 
of Jesus may be applied to everyday life. 


Poetry and Drama 


Ballad of Ensign Joy, The. By E. W. 
Hornung. E. P. Dutton & Company. 

With a lilt in its lines that recalls some 
of Kipling’s barrack room ballads, E. W. 
Hornung’s “The Ballad of Ensign Joy” 
tells the story—and there have been so 


many such stories in England!—of one: 


of the officer lads of the British army, 
his courtship, his winning of the V. C., 
his being wounded and invalided home 
and then his marriage and return to the 
front. And then, like the husband in 
Kipling’s “Story of the Gadsbys,” love 
and responsibility weaken a little his 
audacious courage and his joyous playing 
of the game of war, and the non-com. 
officers of his company find that he 
“Isn’t altogether the officer boy 
That he was four months ago!” 
And finally he does something in a gas 
attack that fills him with shame and 
causes him to hide his V. C. and to take 
afterward every grim chance of death 
that comes his way. At last he is killed 
and the balladist sums up in some very 
striking stanzas the loss and the gain 
for Ensign Joy and his wife Ermyntrude: 


“A cynical story? That’s not my view. 
The years since he fell are twain. 


What were his chances of coming | 


through? 
Which of his friends remain? 


But Ermyntrude’s training a splendid | 


boy 
Twenty years younger than Ensign Joy. 
On balance, a British gain! 





“And Ermyntrude, did she lose her all 
Or find it, two years ago? 

O young girl-wives of the boys who fall, 
With your youth and your babes to 

show! 

No heart but bleeds for your widowhood. 

Yet life is with you and life is good. 
No bone of your bone lies below. 


(Continued on page 262) 


By Al- | 
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The United States 


and 
























By André Chéradame 
Author of The Pangerman Plot Unmasked 
From the preface which is addressed 
“To My American Readers” 

“It is my wish to contribute to the result that when this 
appalling conflict is over there may be no possibility that it 
will ever be renewed. <A decisive victory of the Allies 
which will make any aggressive return of Pangerman- 
ism impossible is the only way by which this end can be 
attained. Toward gaining this victory by rejecting from 
the beginning the crafty manceuvres of the Berlin Govern- 
ment, unceasingly renewed to divide and deceive the 
Allies, the deliberate and profound conviction of every 
citizen of the United States can accomplish much. I have, 
therefore, brought together in this little book, written for 
you especially, a series of specific facts, easily verified, 
which should establish among you this certain conclusion : 


“Germany no longer exists. In her place 
stands Pangermany, whose existence is incom- 
patible with the independence of the United 
States and the freedom of the world.” 


$1.00 net 
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: Home Vegetables 
His Daughter and Small Fruits 


By Gouverneur Morris Their Culture and Preservation 


After a series of intrigues—so 


— By Frances Duncan 
that the only true quality in the 


Author of “‘The Joyous Art of 


hero’s life is his intense love for Gardening 

Ellen, his daughter—both he and The book is planned for the owner 
his loyal wife plunge into the of the small place or of a back-yard 
war, he finally as aviator and she garden who wishes to try growing his 
as ae * and in the ordeals own vegetables and small fruits. It 


gives all necessary information about 


which there confront them the the preparation of the soil and plant- 


dross of his nature is destroyed ing and complete cultural directions 
and he is able to make, in some for the growing of all the home vege- 
} i Ss orbs 5 in- 
measure, reparation and to re- tables, herbs, and small fruits. It 
: ey XS cludes also directions for their stor- 
gain at last both his wife’s re- 


ing and preservation by various eco- 
nomical methods, drying, etc. 


With Frontispiece. $1.35 net. Copiously illustrated. $1.40 net 


spect and his own. 
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VER HERE, By Eruer Kewuey, is the story of an American War Bride during the first 
year of the war. When you read what the war wanted from her, you will know what 
the war wants from all of us. 

It tells of epoch making hours, reproducing the look of the streets when our men 
first marched through them, and the thrill we felt when the national anthem was becoming 
a battle hymn, and the countless other infinitely important things. 

She is in her eighteenth year, and she passes through it all like a flower; a sturdy, lovely 
flower, deep rooted in the American soil. She never forgets how to laugh, and she makes you laugh 
too. It is not her war, she said at first. but it makes her change her mind. It took more from her 
and always more, until at last it got all it wanted and was content. 

Ready in March, 12mo, illustrated. Price $1.50 net. 


New York. THE BOBBS MERRILL COMPANY. INDIANAPOLIS 
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Carrick-a-Rede Bridge 


Asleep by the Irish Sea 


To France! How many weary miles, 
Dear lads, it seemed! but only smiles 
We flung to speed your brave Crusade, 
Why stain with tears your accolade ? 
But, ah, we feared the swirling foam! 
The wail of winds that sob and moan! 


In dreams, that stirred the lonely night, 

We saw the flash of steel’s white light, 

We heard the cry of men at bay, 

In anguish watched the dreadful fray. 
We saw, in dreams, the fields run red, 


We groped in fear ‘mid tumbled dead. 


Gone now our hopes and dreams and fears, 
We live with Grief that stabs and sears, 
Yours not the trench—the blinding flame, 
Not yours the scarlet road to fame. 
Yours but to stand, with quickened breath, 
At grave salute—to challenge Death. 


Yours but to close Life's doors, swung wide, 
And cross, with song, the Great Divide! 
Sweetly you rest, by Larne’s grey sea, 
The booming surf your threnody. 
Sleep on, brave lads! A world set free, 
Shall thy immortal guerdon be! 


—ELIZABETH CLENDENNING RING. 














GLYNN VILLAGE CO.ANTRIM. Wi 


SCENES IN THE NORTH OF IRELAND 


1—A Street in Larne 3—A Spinner in the Sun 
2—The Coast Road, County Antrim 4—Glynn Village 
5—Glenarm, County Antrim 
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In and Around Larne 


Where the Tuscania Survivors Found Refuge 
By Elizabeth Clendenning Ring 





Fall in Glenarriff 


HRILLED, stunned, agonized, the peoples of America, and grief, that swept toward us across the world, will brand 

France, England and their Allies stared at the cold, the Tuscania’s name in letters of flame above our hearts. 

lack type of their newspapers on Thursday morning, Along this northern coast, Ireland flings a gallant battery 
February 7, and read the tragic news that had throbbed of bristling cliffs and wind-swept crags in the face of the 
over the midnight wires, of the sinking of the Tuscania, off grim old sea, forever stealthily encroaching upon her shore 


the north coast of Ireland. lines, moaning and croaking, and tossing high a spume of 
However grave the fatalities that may lie ahead to bur- grey-white foam. 
den our souls, ere Peace stands, white-robed, star-eyed, with To thousands of Americans, Larne is but a name—hardly 


outstretched hands in benediction, this first aching cry of loss that. But she herself is very proud of her population of 8,000 


wea 





230, 





souls, mostly fisher folk and small traders, grave-eyed and 
watchful, as behooves the mien of those who walk close to 
those mysterious Presences, that call to them, at night from 
the depths of the sea. 

Just beyond Larne’s fussy Main Street, pungent with 
the smell of centuries of brine, in her quiet churchyard, be- 
neath the waving grasses, hundreds of our boys will lie asleep 
awaiting the reveille from the Master’s bugler, in that final 
foregathering before the Judge of the world. 

Only thirty-nine miles lie between Larne and Stranraer, 
and in happy pre-war days, tourists, who knew that forty min- 
utes of the voyage would be spent in the complacent waters 
of Loch Ryan, chose this delectable crossing (as will many of 
the Tuscania survivors), into Scotland and so by way of her 
bonny lakes and windy uplands, trailing their cloaks of mist, 
down into England, to make use of one of her many gate- 
ways opening out to the far places of the earth. 

The gentle little village of Glynn hard by Larne will no 
doubt be amazed to see some of our laddies from Larne come 
clattering by their turf-thatched cottages in wickedly uncer- 
tain jaunting cars and from every window and doorway will 
tumble the “childer,” to study at close range the brawny 
heroes from the Tuscania. 

Mayhap one of Glynn’s famous spinners, sitting in the 
sunshine, her twinkling eyes hidden under a thousand wrinkles, 
will show the lads how their best tweed suits are woven, bought 
in the good days when English woolens appeared in our shop 
windows. ‘ 

It would seem as though nothing would more potently 
serve, as a tonic to the shattered nerves of those brave 
survivors of the ill-fated Tuscania, than a bracing ride along 
the wonderful Antrim road that is the pride and boast of 
every true Irishman. Like the far-famed Riviera, it sweeps 
and twists and turns, mile upon mile, along the coast, now 
shrouded in the midst that writhes down from the hill tops, 
now dashed with the spray wreathes that float up from the 
sea. 

In spite of those dreadful twilight hours of February 6, 
inspiring to sick nerves and bruised bodies alike would this 
thrilling ride be, with the salt of the sea in their nostrils, the 
wind of the moorland in their hair, and the thin voices of the 
“little men” calling mysteriously to them out of the glimmer- 
ing woodlands. 

At the foot of the hill, Glenarm creeps close to the turn 
of the road, her proud castle stretching its sun-splashed tow- 
ers up toward the blue, and hiding behind grim, embattled 


Glenarriff, County Antrim 
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walls her cool stretch of garden and stately deer par 
generations of Antrims, since 1639, have walked ani 
and planned great deeds in its shadowy enclosures. 

Not an American lad but who would be glad to see jp 
Glenarm village the very spot where Thackeray heard the 
thumping of the drum which announced the entrance, upon 
the tiny theatre’s stage, of the strolling players, who were to 
present to the gaping audience that thrilling drama “Bombas- 
tes Furioso and the Comic Bally of Glenarm in an Uproar.” 

Just beyond Glenarm lie those haunted glens, dear to Ire. 
land in song and story, in Cushendall and Cushendun, with 
the cool drip of the waterfalls of Glenariff whispering strange 
tales among their haunted shadows. The wild work of Shane 
O’Neill had full play around Cushendun’s ancient castle and the 
brilliant Irish writer, Moira O’Neill, loved every nook and 
cranny of this gathering ground of her ancestors. 

More than one lad in that little body of our soldiers flung 
suddenly for refuge among the good people of Larne will 
recall, from school days, if he have a chance still to be riding 
along that bonny Antrim road, that hard by Ballycastle js 
Rathlin Island, of which he read in Scott’s “Tales of a Grand- 
father,” wherein Bruce, fleeing from the wrath of Baliol and 
the bitter disgrace of his defeat at Perth, in 1306, “learnt his 
lesson from the six-times baffled spider.” 

Which of our soldier laddies that would not like to test 
that nerve-racking Carrick-a-Rede bridge, built of ropes, near 
the end of the Antrim drive,—whose swinging and swaying, on 
a windy day, would strike terror to the heart of the bravest.— 
’Tis said that once a lover and his lass bashfully essayed it, 
hand in hand, and at sight of its flighty gyrations over the 
yawning abyss, the Knight incontinently fled. | Whereupon 
’Arriet did it forward and back, alone, and when she had ended 
the dizzy task, soundly boxed the recalcitrant one’s ears. 

At the end of the journey waits the Giant’s Causeway, 
a weird and amazing collection of basaltic pillars, 40,000 in 
number, that arise beetling and frowning, like a battlemented 
wall, far above the murmuring sea. Now they tumble along the 
shining level of the sands, now they clamber up slippery and 
awesome heights, followed eerily by the booming call of the 
surf, now they break into hollow caves, vibrant with the 
thunderous voices of goblin and giant. 

By labyrinthine ways, they wander into lonely spaces, 
where they stand, regal, aloof, in their ghostly beauty, ex- 
quisite in coloring and of an extraordinary magnitude, that 
marks them for a supreme place among the volcanic fantasies 
of the world. 
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After Winter—S pring 


By Thomas Tiplady 
Author of * The Cross at the Front” 


der the summer sun, he can look on the deso- 

lated ground of the Western battle front with- 
out feeling emotions of joy and hope. In the winter- 
time the clumps of blasted trees looked like groups 
of forsaken cripples. Their broken branches stood 
out against the sky in utter nakedness, as if appeal- 
ing to heaven against the inhumanity of man. In 
a way, it was more depressing to pass a ruined wood 
than a destroyed village. Some of the trees had 
all their limbs shattered; others, thicker than a 
man’s body, were cut clean through the middle; 
others, again, were torn clean up by the roots and 
lay sprawling on the ground. It seemed impossible 
that spring could ever again clothe them in her gar- 
ments of gladdening green. We imazined the trees 
would appear amid the sunshine of the summer 
black, gaunt and irreconcilable; pointing their man- 
gled stumps towards those who had done them such 
irreparable wrong and, as the wind whistled through 
them, calling on all decent men to rise up and 
avenge them of their enemies. 

But, suddenly, we found that the reconciling 
spring was back in the woods exercising all her old- 
time witchery. Each broken limb was covered with 
fresh foliage and each scarred stump put out sprouts 
of green. The broken but blossoming woods grew 
into a picture of Hope, infinitely more sublime and 
touching than the one to which Watts gave the name. 
It was a picture drawn and colored by the finger 
of God, and it made the fairest of man’s handiwork 
look weak and incomplete. Uprooted trees lay on 
the ground in full blossom, and shell-lopped branches 
again took on the form of beauty. The transforma- 
tion was wonderful to behold. 


M AN’S heart must be dead within him if, un- 


And it all happened in a week. When our men 
went into the trenches the trees were black, bare 
and bruised, but when they came out of the front 
line into the support-trenches the wood behind 
them was a tender green and had grown curved 
and symmetrical. It seemed as if the fairies of our 
childhood had returned to the earth and were dwell- 
ing in the wood. Although two long-range naval 
guns lay hidden behind it, which, with deep impre- 
cations, opened their terrible mouths to hurl fiery 
thunderbolts at the enemy, the fairies seemed un- 
afraid and daily continued to weave for the trees 
beautiful garments of leaf and blossom. I have seen 
nothing that brought such gladness to both officers 
and men. A new spirit seemed abroad. We were 


Note: This article is a chapter from the new book 
by Tiplady, “The Soul of the Soldier” (Revell). 


in a new atmosphere and a new world. The war 
seemed already won, and the work of renewal and 
reconstruction begun. 

And now the summer had done for the ground 
what the Spring did for the trees. One Sunday, I 
was to hold a service on ground that was, in the 
springtime, No Man’s Land. Having ample time 
I left the dusty road and walked across the broken 
fields through which our front line trenches had 
run. There were innumerable shell holes and I 
had to pick my way with care through the long grass 
and lingering barbed wire. I had been over the 
ground on the day following the advance. Then it 
was a sea of mud, with vast break-waters of rusty 
barbed wire. Now, however, Nature’s healing hand 
was at work. Slowly but surely the trenches were 
falling in, and the shell-holes filling up. The lips 
of the craters and trenches were red as a maiden’s— 
red with the poppies which come to them. Here and 
there were large patches of gold and white where 
unseen hands had sown the mud with dog-daisies. 
There were other patches all ablaze with the red 
fire of the poppies, and as the slender plants swayed 
in the wind, the fire leaped up or died down. 

When the war broke out I was in “Poppyland” 
near Cromer, in East Anglia. There I first heard 
the tramp of armed men on the way to France, and 
there first caught the strain of “Tipperary’—the 
farewell song of the First Seven Divisions—a strain 
I can never hear now without having to stifle back 
my tears. At I passed by these patches of blood-red 
poppies I thought of those old and stirring days at 
Cromer when we watched a regiment of the original 
Expeditionary Force singing “Tipperary” as_ it 
marched swingingly through the narrow streets. The 
declaration of war was hourly expected and the pier 
and some of the Sunday-school rooms were given to 
the soldiers for billets. By morning every soldier had 
vanished and we could only guess where, but a 
remark made by one of them to another lingers 
still. They were standing apart, and watching the 
fuss the people were making over the regiment. 

“Yes,” he said to his comrade, “they think a great 
deal of the soldiers in time of war, but they don’t 
think much of us in days of peace.” 

The remark was so true that it cut like a knife 
and the wound rankles yet. I have often wondered 
what became of the lad that went out to France to 
the horrors of war, with such memories of our atti- 
tude towards him in the times of peace. I hope he 
lived long enough to see our repentance. His mem- 
ory haunted me among the poppies of Beaurains. 
In the English Poppyland there was nothing to com- 
pare with the red-coated army of poppies now oc- 
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cupying our old front line. In these trenches our 
gallant men had for nearly three years fought and 
bied, and it seemed as if every drop of blood poured 
out by them, had turned into a glorious and trimph- 
ant poppy. 

The spring and summer have taught me afresh 
that there is in our lives a Power that is not our- 
selves. It is imminent in us and in all things, yet 
transcends all. “Change and decay in all around we 
see,” and still there is One Who changes not; He 
“from everlasting to everlasting is God.” He is 
the fountain of eternal life that no drought can 
touch. He hea!s the broken tree and the broken 
heart. He clothes the desolate fields of war with the 
golden corn of peace, and in the trenches that war 
has scored across the souls of men, he plants the 
rich poppies of memory. He drives away the icy 
oppression of winter with the breath of Spring, and 
in His mercy assuages “the grief that saps the mind 
for those that here we see no more.” 

He Who turns rain-mists into rainbows and brings 
out of mud scarlet poppies and white-petalled daisies 
without a speck of dirt upon them, is at work in 
human life. Out of mud He has formed the poppy 
and out of the dust the body of man. Who then can 
set Him limits when He works in the finer material 
of man’s soul? Eye hath not seen nor heart con- 
ceived the beauty that will come forth when His 
workmanship is complete. “If God so clothe the 
erass of the field, which today is, and tomorrow is 
cast into the oven, shall He not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith’ who were made for im- 
mortality? His ways are past finding out, but they 
are good. He puts out the sun but brings forth 
millions of stars in its stead. At His call they come 
flocking forth as doves to their windows. He blinds 
Milton but brings into his soul a flood of light such 
as never shone on sea or land, and in its rays he 
sees Paradise, lost and regained. He shuts Bunyan 
in a noisome prison, and closes against him the door 
to his beloved Bedford, but He opens to him a magic 
window that looks to Heaven, and the years pass 
swiftly as he watches the progress of the pilgrims 
towards the Celestial City. In the mud that has 
been stained and even saturated with the life-blood 
of our soldiers, He has made poppies to spring to 
loveliness. It is a parable He is speaking to us that 
the heart of man may feel and believe that which 
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it is beyond the power of the mind to grasp, or the 
tongue to explain. 

The wounds of France are deep and deadly but 
they are not self-inflicted and they will heal. She 
will blossom again with a glory greater and purer 
than all her former glories. She is even now find- 
ing her soul, and revealing a moral beauty and en- 
durance such as few, even of her dearest friends, 
could have foreseen or foretold. For ashes, God 
has given her beauty, and it is worth all her suffer- 
ing. Not Voltaire, But Joan of Arc is her pride to- 
day. When I was in Rouen I saw the fresh flow- 
ers which the people daily place on the spot where 
she died. France knows where her strength lies. 
Over Napoleon she has built a magnificent tomb of 
marble, but in it, she has not placed a single flower. 
As I walked through it, some time ago, I felt de- 
pressed. It made me shiver. It is magnificent, but 
dead. One of Joan of Arc’s living flowers would be 
worth the whole pile. It is the most tremendous 
sermon ever preached on the vanity of military 
glory and the emptiness of genius when uninspired 
by moral and spiritual worth. [France knows. She 
gives Joan of Arc a flower, but Napoleon a stone. 
France was never so great as now, and never of 
such supreme importance to the world. We could 
not do without her. On her coin she represents her- 
self as a Sower that goes forth sowing. It is a 
noble ideal, and truly, where she scatters her seeds 
of thought the fair flowers of liberty, equality and 
fraternity spring up as poppies spring, where the 
blood of our soldiers has watered her fields. France 
is the fair Sower among the nations, and it will be 
our eternal glory that when she was suddenly and 
murderously attacked in her fields by her brutal 
and envious neighbor—who shamelessly stamps a 
bird of prey on his coins for Ais symbol, and a skull 
and cross-bones on his soldiers’ headgear as the ex- 
pression of his ambition—England came to her res- 
cue, and not in vain. The German sword has gone 
deeply into the heart of France, but it will leave not 
a festering wound but a well of water at which 
mankind will drink and be refreshed. Wound the 
earth, and there springs forth water; wound France 
and there springs forth inspiration. Trample France 
in the mud, and she comes forth pure again, pas- 
sionate and free as a poppy blown by the summer 


wind. 


the Clock 


By Ruth Plumly Thompson 


IDNIGHT, to men, may tell of mysteries, 
Of deeds ill done, debaucheries and crime; 


Why do not such remember that God sees 


All light ?—knows not darkness, sin nor time. 
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Natalie S. Lincoln 





Natalie Sumner Lincoln 


The modern detective story was under discussion; 
and the speaker was one of its most successful and 
prolific exponents—Natalie Sumner Lincoln. 

Her keen blue eyes twinkled, and she added whimsically, 
“But it isn’t so easy to catch the murderer—even on paper.” 

Now strictly speaking, Miss Lincoln was not speaking 
quite strictly. Perhaps, as she says, it is easy to commit a 
detective-mystery-murder on paper, but I happen to know that 
Miss Lincoln works like one possessed, day and night, with- 
out meals, and to the utter despair of her family, in committing 
said form of murder. 

Also, just as it is easy to tangle thread, but nerve-racking 
to untangle it, so does the writer of detective stories frequently 
find it more difficult to tear down what he has built than to 
build it. In fact, he must partake in large measure of the 
penetration, acumen, intuition and versatility of the hero to 
be able to snatch precisely the right loose end or two from the 
tangled knot and so unravel the string. 

Miss Lincoln does possess these faculties, and possesses 
them so completely and surely that she is correct in saying 
that it is easy to commit murder on paper; it is easy for her 
todo. In fact, she joys in the doing of it. 

It is more or less simple to “hatch up plots,” as the news- 
papermen say, but the test of the plot is its power to convince 
the reader; and to be really and truly convincing the writer 
of detective tales must have a wide knowledge of medicine and 
the law. Otherwise, the crime might not be plausible, and 
such great legal minds as Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Attorney-General Gregory might not sit up all night to read 


the story of the crime, as they actually do with Miss Lin- 
coln’s books. 


oe M URDER is easily committed—on paper!” 


Miss Lincoln comes by her medical and legal perspicacity 
naturally. She grew up in an atmosphere which singularly pro- 
vided her with the mental background along these lines which 
is now proving so useful to her. Her father, Dr. Nathan S. 
Lincoln, was a leading physician surgeon of the National cap- 
ital; he was President Arthur’s physician and the medical at- 
tendant of many of the prominent political figures of his day, 
among them John Hay. Her grandfather’s legal mind was 
no doubt transmitted to Miss Lincoln, for, though she does 
hot argue at the Bar, she does present evidence, sift facts, and 
plead cases in her stories as truly as though she were a profes- 
sional Portia. To him—Judge George Gould, presiding justice 
of the Court of Appeals of New York—she is much indebted 
for a practical inheritance. 


Writer of 


Masterly Detective Stories 


By 
Dora Simpkins 


Indeed, a search of Miss Lincoln’s family history proves 
the truth of that old remark that “a collection of fine ances- 
tors is a good thing to have.” Her mother—Jeanie Gould 
Lincoln—is a novelist internationally known, whose books are 
still drawing royalties though some of them were written 
forty years ago. 

Miss Lincoln is of distinguished Colonial ancestry, being 
a lineal descendant of Benjamin Lincoln, whose grandson, Gen- 
eral Benjamin Lincoln, received the sword of Lord Cornwallis 
at Yorktown, Va., in 1781. 

In addition to the inspiration which her medical, legal and 
literary environment gave to her, she has been also fortunate 
in knowing a great many of Washington’s leading citizens 
and visitors. In her young days, as she puts it—though she is 
now a young woman and therefore not qualified to speak of 
her youthful days as bygone days, thereby implying that 
her present dignity is due to age and not to achievement—in 
her debutante days, let us rather say, she was quite a butterfly. 
Her mother’s salon received such notable figures as Joseph 
Chamberlain, the English statesman; Lord Pauncefote, Rich- 
ard Mansfield and many others. From the association with 
diplomatic and official Washington which her “youthful frivol- 
ity” afforded her, she received an accumulation of plot material 
which has been invaluable in her literary work. Inasmuch 
as a number of her stories have their setting at the National 
Capital, it is safe to assume that some of their success is due 
to this author’s first-hand knowledge of her field. 

Getting back to the detective story, I should say that we 
parleyed a bit on the difference between this type of fiction 
and the novel proper. 

“The great things to remember in writing detective 
stories,” she admitted, after a while, “are to keep your reader 
guessing, to make the possible seem probable and plausible, 
and to expose the mystery in plain sight of the reader, but 
to keep him so diverted that he never observes the obvious; on 
the other hand,” Miss Lincoln went on to say, “the technique 
of novel writing seems to me to be the exact antithesis of this. 

“The development of character, the gradual delineation 
which shows a character advanced and matured at the end of 
a book and different from what it appeared in the opening 
chapters, is essential in a good novel. 

“In a detective story, the love element and character 
analysis are comparatively unimportant. Such a story is 
written to appeal to a different set of mental faculties. To 
write a novel there must be development of character with 
a more or less defined plot in the mind of the author; while 
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in writing a detective or mystery story everything is subor- 
dinated to a plot which carries with it a sort of breathless 
desire to reach the climax of the story. This seems to me 
to be the difference between the two. 

“There is one point upon which success in writing a de- 
tective yarn depends; the author should always treat the sub- 
ject seriously as though it were real, and never be deluded 
into attempting a farcical ending. The public reads detective 
stories because they are detective stories; it wishes to be har- 
rowed, to be puzzled. It wishes to pit its wits against the au- 
thor’s; after all, it is a species of paper chase—the hounds the 
reading public, the hare the author.” 

Miss Lincoln paused. Then I asked her to continue; when 
a person who does interesting work indulges in abstract re- 
flections on that work much valuable information is disclosed. 
I did not wish to lose the opportunity which our little dis- 
cussion presented. 

“Of course,” Miss Lincoln said, taking up the thread of 
her theme, “all detective stories stretch the probabilities to a 
more or less extent, but it is permissible for the author to 
take some liberties provided he—or she—does not overstep the 
ultimate boundaries in the realm of fancy. Thus, a detective 
story may be pitched several tones above the ordinary pro- 
vided only that the same degree of high pitch is maintained 
throughout. 

“Murder is not pleasant to contemplate, and until one is 
committed in our midst such incidents are deemed improbable. 
It is frequently charged that characters in detective stories 
do not behave like rational human beings; but suppose one 
of us, or one of our friends, had the same experience in real 
life that a heroine undergoes in detective fiction, would her 
actions be the same as when we are living under normal 
conditions? 

“The two criticisms which are most frequently heard of 
the detective story writer are, first, that he always picks out 
the least mentioned and apparently the most guileless charac- 
ter to be the criminal; and, second, that there is always a ‘mys- 
terious past’ in the life of the murdered person. 

“But are not both of these conditions true to life?” asked 
Miss Lincoln. “Does a would-be criminal go about labelled, ‘I 
plan to commit murder’? If he did his crime would be nipped 
in the bud in the narrow confines of a padded cell. As to the 
second charge, in hundreds of celebrated criminal cases the 
motive for the crime is found in the shady past of the victim— 
a past unsuspected by neighbors and even intimate friends 
until it is subjected to investigation and the limelight of 
publicity. 

“It has been suggested that an original plan would be 
to write a detective story taking the reader at once into the 
author’s confidence by informing him on the first page who 
the criminal is and how the crime is to be committed, the 
characters of the book, however, to remain dark until the last 
chapter. Such a book might be written, but it is doubtful if 
it would be read. 

“One thing is very certain, a mystery story cannot be 
written on the principles laid down by the great actor, Richard 
Mansfield, which were: ‘Tell your audience what you are 
going to do; do it; then tell your audience that you have done 
it.’ In a detective story it is essential that the author have a 
definite ending in mind from the commencement of the story, 
so that it will work itself out to a logical conclusion. Mark 
Twain’s remark, when asked to describe his technique, was 
that he threw a couple of characters on the page and let them 
do the rest; such, however, would be a disastrous procedure 
for a detective story writer. 

“Detective stories deserve a niche of their own in the 
world’s work,” Miss Lincoln added, “their mission is to divert, 
to tantalize and to amuse; they may not be marvelous literary 
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creations, yet the greatest writers of fiction have tried their 
hand at them. Shakespeare was tempted; for surely, Mac. 
beth is the first great detective story ever written. Wilkie Co). 
lins, Charles Reade, Edgar Allan Poe, Gaborieau and Conan 
Doyle are among the great masters of detective fiction, while 
Charles Dickens’s unfinished story, ‘Edwin Drood,’ has baffle 
generations of readers who sought to solve its problem.” 

Miss Lincoln’s stories have all been written within the 
last five years. She writes a book in about six weeks, and this 
includes the copying, for she composes directly as she types, 
Her first book, “The Trevor Case,” appeared in 1912 and has 
reached its tenth edition. The others are: “The Lost Dis. 
patch,” from which she experienced the most pleasure in writ. 
ing; “The Man Inside,” which she says she wrote with one 
hand, while she edited the society column of the “Washington 
Herald” with the other; “C. O. D.,” “The Official Chaperone.” 
“TI Spy,” which was a title which awoke tremendous enthusiasm 
from the reading public; and “The Nameless Man,” which js 
lately from the press. 

Miss Lincoln writes her story and then names it. This 
baptism, she considers one of the most important features 
of the work. The title, “C. O. D.,” created quite a sensation 
and was the innocent cause of a number of humorous incidents, 

Shortly after the book appeared, Miss Lincoln’s mother 
sent a copy of it to a relative who lived away from Washing- 
ton. Her note of enclosure said, “I am sending Natalie’s new 
book, C. O. D.” It took the cousin a few minutes to figure out 
why she was being presented with a gift for which she had to 
pay. 

It was impossible to get away from the subject of Miss 
Lincoln’s work without asking the inevitable question—how 
did she get her start? She answered laconically that her first 
story “got taken.” The others followed as she worked them 
out, and, happily, everything she has written has seen the light 
of publication. 

Much of her speed in turning out her stories may be 
attributed to her newspaper training. She was society editor 
of a Washington daily for two years and learned in that 
time that this quality is even placed before godliness ina 
newspaper office. 

She is now the editor of the “Daughters of the Revolution 
Magazine.” During her editorship of this magazine she has 
improved its literary quality to so great an extent that the 
book stores have placed it on their periodical counters. She 
has been instrumental in securing articles by well-know 
writers for the magazine and has made it a publication of 
real literary worth. She frequently contributes art 
cles to its pages, her position in Washington giving her access 
to some of the material which the museums and galleries some- 
times consider too valuable for public exhibition. 

It is a far cry from the Revolution to the modern detectivé 
story; Miss Lincoln finds it so. She confides that she also finds 
herself mixed as to the period in which she lives. She delves 
in Revolutionary material for her magazine articles; she edits 
articles for numbers two or three months in advance and reads 
proofs of the forthcoming number; and at the same time she 
heeds the call of a few criminal characters who are waiting 
to be exposed for the edification of the present-day Americal 
reading public. In addition to these manifold tasks, she is 4 
captain of a supply corps of the Red Cross and a worker i! 
the Woman’s Naval Service. After she has done a bit of work 
along each of these lines she goes home and dreams that George 
Washington and the Colonial armies are encamped near Berlil 
and that the Mayflower has been sunk by a German submarie 
Hers is a life of real work with the world—past and present- 
for her workroom. 

But she’s going to take six weeks off very soon and writ 
another detective best-seller! 





Mrs. Deland Questions Things 


By Montrose p Moses 


old-fashioned, and fall into disuse before the onrush 

of more progressive ideas. It does not seem so very 
long ago that every one was regarding Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
“Robert Elsmere” as a most blatant challenge of religion; and 
it is within the life-time of those who have scarcely attained 
the prime of years that one heard on all sides—“I will not read 
Darwin for fear of upsetting my religious belief.” Yet, the 
theory of Evolution and the socialization of the church are 
now generally accepted phenomena, and we are turning our 
faces toward more radical questions of the day. 


H' quickly do changes in the order of society become 


Mrs. Deland at Home 


Those in London in the Nineties who, for the first time, 
witnessed Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House,” and heard the much-dis- 
cussed slamming of the door by Nora in the face of her hus- 
band, Torvald, are now eager to confess that all such moral 
defiance is old-fashioned, and they take intently the social 
banter of Shaw and the scientific dramatizations of Brieux. 

These changes in society have had their effect upon all 


localities. Most interesting is the response given them in 
New England. In the Eighties, when Mrs. Margaret Deland 
wrote “John Ward, Preacher,” a direct example of the “Robert 
Elsmere” school, she was looked at askance because of her 
judicial reflection of the then modern extreme questioning of 
the church. In fact, we are told that when, soon afterwards, 
she and her husband went to Kennebunkport, Maine, to buy 
property for a summer home, their first choice of a little cot- 
tage was refused them because the owner so highly disap- 
proved of “John Ward.” But, in her usual philosophical way 
of looking at things, Mrs. Deland, undisturbed by the rebuke— 
probably flattered by it—turned elsewhere, and the little house 
she now owns on the Kennebunkport River, though a second 
choice, represents her stand against narrow prejudice. Fol- 


lowing her course as a writer—and no woman novelist has 
more fully expressed herself in her books than Mrs. Deland— 
we find her continually questioning the facts of life being 
reacted upon by changing condition. I doubt whether the re- 
ligious questioning, however, has shaken her quite as much 
as the social and moral questioning which now confronts every 
thinker who is taking seriously the rapid changes in social life 
passing before us today. 

Born in 1857, Mrs. Deland attained womanhood just at the 
period definitely fixed in our minds with certain types of 
furniture, certain types of dress, and a certain prim attitude 
toward the awakening of the social conscience. You find all 
these external idiosyncrasies of the early Seventies very well 
reflected in “The Iron Woman”; and you find in the same novel 
the atmosphere of Mrs. Deland’s early life in Allegheny, Pa. 

The more one reads biography, the more one is impressed 
with the fact that the individual is never able quite to shake off 
the influences of early years. The generation before Mrs. Deland 
weighed progressive ideas in the balance with the sturdy prin- 
ciples of the “New England Primer.” Mrs. Deland herself 
weighs modern morality in the scale with certain permanent 
ideals which she gained from living in the early Seventies. 
She questions the social unrest in terms of permanent princi- 
ples deeply ingrained in her being. The consequence is one 
gleans from her books a determined point of view. There is 
nothing “static” about Mrs. Deland’s mental approach. As 
she herself confesses, however, there is not that enthusiasm 
about her which would make her a good partisan. She is too 
judicial to be a passionate partisan. She is interested in 
knowing how things are going, and she is solicitous regarding 
their outcome. Are we topsy-turvy, she asks? Where is our 
spirituality? Will we have to pass through all the states 
again from brute to God? This is the Mrs. Deland educated 
in the Seventies. I do not know where we are tending, she says, 
but I am interested in watching the reaction on different people. 
The consequence is, Mrs. Deland, brought up to write for the 
solid type of magazine, has now reached out to the more popu- 
lar magazine whose circulation is distributed among the very 
class she wishes to appeal to as a writer. The fact is, how- 
ever, that no matter how much Mrs. Deland may wish to 
reach the democratic mass, she is essentially an on-looker and 
not a participator. She is too much governed by her tradi- 
tional past to be a participator. She sees most especially that 
tremendous change which has come over woman in the past 
fifty years—the change in the home; the break up of the fam- 
ily—all of the problems which, because of her New England in- 
heritance, she is unable to take as lightly as W. L. George takes 
them in his numerous frothy essays on marriage, divorce, and 
the home. She realizes that the changes are taking place. She 
knows that there can now be no retrogression. She even feels 
that the time is coming after the war when it will be difficult 
for woman to go back to the kind of life she led before the 
war. She sees the tremendous threatening of a civilization 
through almost revolutionary readjustments. And she fears. 
This fear is based directly on her inheritance. She sees the 
dangers of a sex war. She sees the dangers of repudiation of 
what for centuries has at least proven of service in socicty. She 
questions the relinquishment of the Ten Commandments, and 
knows the effect such relinquishment has had upon the rising 
generation of girls. She has challenged the dangers of individ- 
uality in woman—the selfishness which is cloaked under the 
guise of social service. She wonders whether, with all of their 
demands, women are realizing that at the same time they 
fight the law which they claim has been unjustly handled in a 
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Margaret Deland 
In her Garden 


man-made world, they must also fight the law which is at the 
basis of nature—the law that is divine and cannot be disturbed. 
In other words, with her clear way of approaching the woman 
question, Mrs. Deland never once loses sight of the biological 
fact, and she is brave enough to accuse the ultra-feminist of 
dodging the issue. 

“The Rising Tide,” Mrs. Deland’s latest novel, is a re- 
flection of all this fulmination of soul which she of a previous 
generation is now going through. 

A most interesting essay of hers was published in the “At- 
lantic Monthly” for March, 1910. It was called “Changes in 
the Feminine Ideal.” I take this as the first gathering of notes, 
later to be utilized in this novel of “The Rising Tide.” From 
1910, therefore, until 1916, she was at work on this book, dis- 
cussing with herself the problems of the Suffrage; analysing 
the arrogance of woman in certain quarters, leading to sex 
isolation; determining to herself how far woman understands 
the word “law,” and how far she realizes that the vote cannot 
hasten the rapidity of social evolution. 

One detects in the pages of her story a feeling of revul- 
sion against the insistencies upon “sex” in work, as not only 
an insult to sex, but as an insult to the work. Boil it all 
down, and while Mrs. Deland recognizes those social and indus- 
trial forces which have taken woman from the home and put 
her into business, she also sees the gravity of that individualism 
which has taken advantage of “grim industrial necessities to 
create the business woman.” 

In her essay of 1910, and in this latest novel of hers, we 
find certain questionings regarding the action of supreme 
individualism resulting in divorce. We might almost prophesy 
that her next novel will deal with her reaction on that ques- 
tion. As her motto for the new novel we might quote this 
sentence from her essay on “Changes in the Feminine Ideal.” 

“Tf,” she writes, “divorce is a demand for personal happi- 
ness, we touch what seems to be the vital defect in our present 
attitude toward marriage. The individualist believes that hap- 
piness is the purpose of marriage—whereas happiness is only 
an incident to marriage. The purpose of marriage is the pro- 
tection of the family idea.” 





Yet, the world is changing so rapidly these days, what 
with war and the reaction of woman toward the war, and the 
wholesale murder of human life, and destruction of property, 
that before Mrs. Deland finishes this novel, it may be that 
she will have to readjust her whole moral point of view in face 
of the strenuous processes which will have to be taken for 
the re-establishment of society and the increase of population 
after the war. 

If she was in a quandary in 1916 regarding where we 
are tending, undoubtedly she will be in more than ever of g 
quandary in 1917, because of the new signs of the times, the 
clearer ideas of democracy, the upsetting of social systems jn 
all the countries at war, and the domination of the labor classes. 

What she depicts in “The Rising Tide” is a type of woman 
essentially hard who, taking law and life in her own hands, 
suddenly is rudely shaken by the fact that the world, as shaped 
in her own egotistical feminine mind, does not work. 

Throughout this story we find a certain iteration of the 
word “feminine. “The nomenclature is bad,” she confessed ty 
me. “I have brought down upon me both the Antis and the 
Suffragists.” That, to my mind, is an excellent criticism of 
the negative effect of her story on the reader. 
partisan. She is so judicial that nothing results from all her 
questions. We know that her heroine, an extrenic feminist, 
hard, isolated in her sex, self-sufficient, decides that she will 
take from man the right of proposing, and proposes her- 
self. She suddenly awakens to the realization that nature has 
so framed the world that man is the hunter and holds as cheap 
that which perches upon his hand. So when the heroine finds 
herself refused, there is an inrush of questioning as to the 
law of things, and that questioning is measure of Mrs. Deland’s 
own doubt, and worry over the whole scheme of modern con- 
ditions. 

“We have to acknowledge the changes,’ 
where, oh, where, are the spritual voices? 
recognition of the life force?” 

She is as strongly against a machine-made civilization 
as Tagore. In fact she is so thoroughly alive to the dangers 
of civilization that it would not surprise me to find her, after 
she has once put into print her questionings of moral changes, 
returning to the period of “Dr. Lavender,” and such stories 4s 
“Helena Richie,” where the New England atmosphere is thi 
dominant quality, and the moral questionings are individual 
instances, rather than the spirit of the times. She is thor- 
oughly alive, she is thoroughly fair. She does not deny. She 
simply exerts the right we all have, in the light of our past 
inheritance, to doubt. 

Nor does she take life second-hand. During many sum- 
mers in Maine, she and her husband came very closely in 
contact with the working people. They kept a camp for 
girls near Kennebunkport. From season to season they took 
groups at a time, and she studied them closely. She is not 
one to dodge the issues of the city. But I doubt whether she 
deals with them, when they come under her observation, in a 
purely statistical and sociological way. 


She is not 


’ 


she declared, “but 
Where is there a 


I am sure there Is 4 
little more of the spirit of the past generation in her approach 

The modern ideas, which are thus disturbing her, have 
undoubtedly effected her writing. “The Rising Tide” 
in any way as distinctive a novel as “The Iron Woman,” as 
“Helena Richie,” or as the “Dr. Lavender” stories. It has none 
of the real essence of an established social order. It is a rest- 
less story, superficially constructed, lacking in solid charac- 
terization. 


Is not 


It is, in other words, an essay in story form, and 
inconclusive in its final outcome. 

Seeing Mrs. Deland in her Boston home, in her library, i 
the midst of her associative surroundings; viewing her house 
in Kennebunkport, from the river, nestled among the summer 
green and flowers, one begins to realize how great a shock she 
must be experiencing all the time in these turbulent days © 


social unrest and change. “My father,” she said, “thought 
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that I was destined to write verses all my life as my vocation. 
He was greatly disturbed when “John Ward, Preacher,” was 
published.” And even as he was greatly shocked by the ques- 
tionings of formal religion, so is Mrs. Deland being shocked 
by the questionings of moral law and order. But she is not 
turning her back on these. She is following them intently, and 
she is wondering whether, if the nation is made up out of the 
tribe, and if the tribe is made up out of the family, and if 
the family is an aggregate of individuals, what will happen 
to the nation should the individual change so materially as 
to alter the pivot on which society rests? “We are,” she 
writes, “doing away with creeds, and getting a consciousness 
of the relation of the individual to the eternal; but in doing so, 
are we not sacrificing a sure knowledge of what is white and 
what is black?” 

Seated behind her tea-table, she presented to me, on the 
afternoon I called to see her in Boston, a picture, not of the 
modern new woman, but of the woman whose inherited influ- 
ences came from an age more sure than this of its spiritual 





reckonings. What that spirit in her is may be drawn from all 
she writes. “Judge me from my books,” she pleaded, “and 
slash me if you wish, but do not quote me from conversation.” 

We talked on many subjects—the practical side of social 
work, the dangers of social questioning. She gave me some 
of the statistics of child birth and infant mortality in Bidde- 
ford, Me. She was equally as alive to the moral conditions of 
Boston. She discussed her literary tastes and, at that mo- 
ment, was enthusiastic over Butler’s “The Ways of All Flesh.” 
But, always, she would come back to the dominant voice sound- 
ing within her—the voice of doubt as to where the present 
civilization was tending. 


Note—Among Mrs. Deland’s books may be mentioned 
“John Ward, Preacher,” “The Old Chester Tales,” “Dr. La- 
vender’s People,” “The Known Way,” a book of essays, “The 
Awakening of Helena Richie” “The Iron Woman,” “The Hands 
of Esau,” “Around Old Chester,” and “The Rising Tide.” 


Dr. George Frederick Kunz 


Author of “The Magic 


EORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, the noted gem expert, 
* is one of the best-known authorities on gems in the 

world. He was born in New York City, and is a gradu- 
ate of Columbia University. For nearly forty years he has 
been collecting the greatest library of precious stones extant, 
outside of the British Museum. He has been recognized by 
many official appointments; thus he was special agent of the 
U. S. Geological Survey from 1883 to 1909; he was in charge 
of the Department of Mines at the Paris Exposition, the Kim- 
berly Exposition, Chicago Exposition, Atlanta Exposition, 
Qmaha Exposition; he was special investigator for the U. S. 
Fish Exposition on American pearls; delegate from the United 
States to the International Congress in Paris 1900; he was 
made an Officer of the Legion of Honor (France), Knight Or- 
der of St. Olaf (Norway); Vice President of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers, and Honorary Member of the 
Museum of Natural History, Paris, and a member of innumer- 
able scientific societies. He is probably the most skilled and 
erudite man in his profession. The many beautiful volumes on 
precious stones which have come from his pen in recent years 
are encyclopedic in their scope, and cover almost the entire 
history of the world. Anything more delightful or more in- 
tensely interesting it would be hard to find than these volumes 
filled from cover to cover with legends, histories and curious 
lore of all forms of precious stones and ornaments. 

The latest book by Dr. Kunz is “Rings,” a very complete 
and detailed study of the whole history of finger rings in 
every age and land. 

When Jupiter relented and liberated Prometheus in order 


of Jewels and Charms™ 


to avoid a violation of the original judgment, it was ordained 
that the Titan should wear a link of his chain on one of his 
fingers as a ring, and in this ring was set a fragment of the 
rock to which he had been chained, so that he might still be 
regarded as bound to the Caucasian rock. It is a far cry in- 
deed from that mythological ring to the embodiment of the 
skill of the modern goldsmith and jeweler, the little circlet 
which today, and every day, the lady receives from her lover; 
yet this field of romance and history is covered in a manner 
fascinating and delightful by Dr. Kunz. 

We all have ideas concerning the luck or ill-luck which 
goes with certain stones; rings, too, through history have 
drawn to themselves a vast amount of symbolic and talismanic 
lore. Often the peculiar form of the circlet was supposed to 
have a certain virtue, but more often a peculiar quality de- 
pended upon some curious engraved device, upon the stones 
set in them, or upon a mystic or religious inscription. 

Rings of famous men and women of past and present days 
will always be of interest as mementos, if nothing more. The 
rings of primitive people, such as the Navajoes of New Mex- 
ico, must always interest the antiquarian and those who delve 
into folk-lore. How rings are made by our jewelers of today, 
more especially by the accurate and varied mechanical meth- 
ods now employed for their production, is but another of the 
great number of subjects upon which Dr. Kunz touches, au- 
thoritatively and engagingly. The illustrations in the volume 
are an art collection of themselves and add much to the historic 
value of the work. 





James Oliver Curwood 
In Camp 


James Oliver Curwood 
At an Indian Wigwam 


The Writer of Many Fine Tales 


Curwood, Author of “Kazan” and “Baree™ 


FTER reading “Kazan,” that wonderful tale of a wolf 
A and wolf-dog of the great Northwest, I felt that Mr. 
James Oliver Curwood had reached the zenith of his 
power as a nature writer, and that at last the great nature 
epic had been written. Kazan, and his faithful comrade, Gray 
Wolf, have traveled around the world; the book of their ad- 
ventures has been placed in public schools and in universities 
and colleges as supplementary courses of reading, and “Ka- 
zan” stands today as an American classic in literature. But in 
the faces of these things I must admit that in his latest novel, 
“Baree, Son of Kazan,” just published by Doubleday, Page and 
Company, Mr. Curwood has written a work even more powerful 
than “Kazan,” and if there was a doubt before there is none 
now that Mr. Curwood is today the greatest of all writers 
of nature, and the wild life that is the pulse of it. 

It is great satisfaction to be able to say this of a Mich- 
igan man, whom Detroit claims as her own because he worked 
here for many years in newspaper work, and began here the 
great flight which has placed him not alone in the foremost 
rank of American writers, but has made of him one of the 
most widely read authors in England, where all his books are 
published simultaneously with their appearance in this country. 

Mr. Curwood’s success has not been of the spectacular 
or cheap variety. Today he is spoken of and read as one speaks 
of and reads Tarkington, Winston Churchill and Wells, with 
the advantage over these famous compeers that his nature 
work is now accepted not alone for its tremendous romantic 
and literary interest, but as a work of exceeding scientific 
value, for it has been measured and appraised, and “nature- 
faking” has found no place in it. As an eastern magazine 
said recently of Mr. Curwood’s work—“Mr. Curwood has done 
and is doing more to bring not only men and women but the 
younger generations into an understanding and a sympathy 
with nature and its wild things than any other living writer. 
He calls his beloved nature the Great Doctor, and in living with 
and writing of this Great Doctor he has made himself the 
Fabre of America.” 


For nearly ten years Mr. Curwood was a Detroit news- 
paper man, rising from reporter to editor. Even in those 
days he made himself known by his sketches on Nature as 
Nature was found in the back alleys of a big city. But 


adventure called him, and at last the Canadian Government 
gave him for two years a position as inspector of conditions 
in the great Northwest and the Hudson Bay country. 


From 
that day he began cutting trails through the vast northland, 
and since then has traveled by canoe, snowshoe and dog- 
sledge tens of thousands of miles over the wild places of 
northern North America in the quest of that material which 
has made him famous. 

Mr. Curwood, to meet him and become acquainted with 
him, impresses one as a dynamo with tremendous voltage. 
The difficulty is to know him as he lives and thinks. He is 
like the late Jack London and Henry James, in that he sits 
back and laughs in his sleeve at the silly and amusing efforts 
of people who strain to make a show of themselves in society. 
Among his friends are some of the best known men and 
women in America. Kazan, Gray Wolf, his Grizzly, and Little 
Baree have opened human hearts to him everywhere, but 
only to those friends who have come into close sympathy with 
his work and ideals does he at any time reveal the impulse 
of the powerful latent possibilities within him. To know 
James Oliver Curwood in the ordinary daily round of life 
is to know an ordinary man, but to know him as a few know 
him, to get beyond the veneer sufficiently to have unfolded 
the vivid fire of a mind that sees more wonderful things in life 
than mere humanity, is a pleasure to be remembered. A man 
with sometimes strange ideals, possessed of weirdly beautiful 
thoughts as to the ultimate of things, a champion of all na- 
ture as against the codes of men, and backing his theories 
by facts that are winning hundreds of thousands of book- 
reading friends, he stands out as a man unusual among men. 
Recently at a dinner given to him in New York he was asked 
how long it had been since he had come “from among the bart- 
barians”—the questioner, a well-known New Yorker, referring 
of course to his beloved people of the far north. 

Mr. Cur- 


“In all my life I have never met so many barbarians 
as on the trail you call Fifth Avenue. 


“Less than an hour ago,” promptly replied 
wood. 


A column of matter could not give a more definite idea 
of the type of man Curwood is than this clean-cut rejoinder. 
To him it is civilization that is barbaric, and Nature that is 
beautiful. 





Canova and Venice 
By Ralph Wigmore 


Cupid and Psyche 


T would be difficult to conceive a greater contrast than the 

circumstances under which Titian and Canova lived at Ven- 

ice. Titian’s life corresponded with the very zenith of 
the power and prosperity of Venice. She was then the greatest 
Republic in the world, and its richness and most enterprising 
commercial State, though the seed of her decline had just been 
sown in the discovery by Diaz, in 1486, of the Cape route 
to India. 

Canova’s life, on the other hands, synchronized with the 
lowest ebb of the tide of Venetian prosperity and national ex- 
istence. Her trade had deserted her, her palaces had fallen 
into decay and were occupied by poverty-stricken nobles, she 
had been robbed of her boasted freedom by Napoleon, and in 
the following year (1798) the fetters of Austria were riveted 
upon her by the Peace of Campo Formio, and she settled down 
apparently into the unhappy condition of a subject State. 
Moreover, during the last half of the eighteenth century Art 
everywhere languished, and Sculpture was neglected and had 
become debased. 

Such was the condition of Venice, when in the obscure 
village of Possagno (amid the recesses of the hills of Asolo 
at the foot of the Venetian Alps), on All Saints’ Day, 1757, 
Antonio Canova was born. At three years of age he was 
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deprived of both his parents by the death of his father and 
the re-marriage of his mother, and was left to the care of 
his paternal grandfather and grandmother. Both his father 
and grandfather were stone-cutters or minor statuaries; and 
as soon as Antonio could hold a pencil he was initiated by his 
grandfather Pasino in the principles and practice of drawing. 
From earliest childhood he was most industrious in study, his 
bias being towards sculpture; and in his ninth year he had 
made such progress that he executed two small shrines of 
Carrara marble which are still extant. 

To win a great success in the world two things are needed 
—genius and opportunity. Canova was born with genius; the 
opportunity, like so many opportunities, was the result of 
accident. The story is told that the Falieri, one of the noble 
families of Venice, had a country house at Possagno. The 
head of the family, Giovanni Falieri, Senator of Venice, was 
staying there, and at a banquet his attention was attracted by 
a table decoration—a lion, the winged lion of Venice, moulded 
in butter. But such a lion! exquisite in the perfect moulding 
of its form. He asked whose work it was, and desired to see 
the artist. A boy of twelve was brought to him. He was 
Antonio Canova. The opportunity had come, for Falieri, recog- 
nizing the boy’s artistic gift, placed him under the tuition of 
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Bernardi, surnamed Toretto, who was temporarily resident in 
the neighborhood. Two years later, on Bernardi’s death, his 
patron took him to Venice to work under Ferrari, Bernardi’s 
nephew, with whom he studied for one year. After this he 
began to work on his own account, and received from Falieri 
an order for a group—Orpheus and Euridyce in flames and 
smoke in the act of leaving Hades. This, his first production, 
was executed when he was in his sixteenth year. 

In 1780, having obtained a pension of 300 Venetian ducats 
for three years, he went to Rome, and there began a profound 
study of the models of ancient art, especially those of the age 
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of Pheidias. His earliest work exhibited a bold departure 
from the style then prevalent, for he substituted for it that 
careful imitation of Nature which had been the beau ideal 
of the ancient sculptors. 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth century, a general 
movement of intellect, like the incipient heaving of a long-be- 
calmed ocean, was observed. At first, it made its appearance 
in works of utility, in philosophy and literature; but, later, it 
extended also to the fine arts. It is remarkable that at this 
time, both sculpture and architecture owed their first impulse 
towards revival of the genius of Venetians. For while Canova 
was sculpturing at Rome, Olloni Calderari was reviving the 
Grecian taste at Vicenza, and Querenghi at St. Petersburg, 
was carrying out the views of the imperial Court by the erec- 
tion of sumptuous and elegant edifices in the new capital of 
Russia. But it was Canova who first restored sculpture to 
long-forsaken paths of nature, and to the due regard of the 
classic models of antiquity. His priority in the application of 
true principles of art in the department of sculpture is the 
solid basis on which rests his fame. 

He had brought with him to Rome an introduction to 
the Venetian Ambassador, Cavaliere Zulian, who recognizing 
his ability placed at his disposal a fine block of marble to be 
used for a subject of his own choice. The subject Canova 
selected was Theseus Conqueror of the Minotaur; and the 
work was executed in the Palace of the Ambassador. The 
Minotaur, a monster of human form but with the head of a 
bull is represented dead, and thrown carelessly upon a large 
stone, from one side of which the head falls upon the ground, 
while the legs hang down from the other. The slackened mus- 
cles, and the abandonment of the limbs, are full of that ex- 
pression of lifelessness which denotes the dominion of death. 
Theseus is seated on the lifeless body, his left hand grasping, 
with an air of triumph, the victorious club, while the right rests 
carelessly on the thigh of the monster. This was the first 
marble modelled on those true principles by which a new path 
was opened to sculpture. 

Just before the expiration of Canova’s pension, the fame 











i 
of his Theseus and the friendship of Giovanni Voupato pr 
cured for him his first really great commission—to design a) 
execute the monument of the great Pope Ganganelli (Cleme 
XIV). This obliged him to close his studio at Venice, 4) 
for four years to apply himself wholly to this great unde 
taking, which proved so successful that it at once placed him 
in the highest rank among modern artists, if it did not cong 
tute him actually the first artist of the day. H: 
only thirty years of age. 

The tomb of Clement XIV. is in the Church of the Hy 
Apostles at Rome. It was wrought in carrara marble. Th 
Pope is seated, with his right hand raised in benediction, jy , 
magnificent curule chair. From behind the plinth that bea 


was the 


the sepulchral urn rises the pedestal on which the chair 
placed; below it, on the right hand of the Pope, bending oy, 


the urn, is the colossal figure of Temperance with her embley 
the bridle, lying at her feet. Seated on the basement below, o 
the left of the Pope, is the figure of Meekness with her emblen 
the lamb, lying beside her. 

While Canova’s chisel was still employed on the tomb 
Gaganelli, he was forming the clay model for that of Po 
Rezzonico (Clement XIII), the order for which he obtaine 
on account of the merit of the work he was then finishing. This 
was placed in St. Peter’s in 1792. The impression produced } 
these two cenotaphs was very great, and it seemed as thoug! 
the palmy days of Michelangelo and the great cinquecent 
sculptors had returned. It had, too, another beneficent effect 
in procuring for Canova the friendship of Prince Rezzoniec 
the nephew of Clement XIII, and a Senator of Venice, whos: 
splendid Palace on the left or northern side of the Grand Cana 
must have often been the home of Canova (see photograph) 
He took Canova with him to Germany in order to afford him 
relief and repose from the great abuse of his health and 
strength which was already giving him much trouble, an 
was the result of twenty years of unremitting toil. For 
the eight years which followed the erection of the monument 
of Pope Rezzonico, Canova had produced many famous works, 
mostly classical; among them several groups of Cupid and 
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CANOVA AND VENICE 
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Psyche, that of Venus and Adonis, the great statue of Hebe, 
al his first statue of the Penitent Magdalen. 

Cupid and Psyche was one of his favorite subjects. The 
legend is that Venus through jealousy imposed on the unfor- 
tunate Psyche the descent of Erebus to obtain from Proserpina 
a portion of her charms; but Cupid with unceasing care watched 
over the perilous destiny of his fair mistress, inspiring her 
with the means of succeeding in the dangerous embassy. Hav- 
ing obtained the gift from Proserpina, Psyche had no sooner 
emerged from the gloomy realm of Pluto into the light of 
day, than an irresistible curiosity arose in her mind to see the 
contents of the box in which her charge was contained. Seat- 
ing herself therefore on a stone, she raised the fatal lid, but 
instead of aught that could charm or delight a dense pestilen- 
tial vapour issued from the box, which deprived her of sense, 
and she fell lifeless to the earth. Cupid by this time had 
flown to her succor, and his efforts recalled her to life. In 
the photograph it will be seen that Canova has taken the 
moment when the beautiful Psyche, recovering from her in- 
sensibility, throws back her lovely head, and opens her eyes 
on her beloved husband. The Perseus (see photograph) was 
sculptured by Canova to take the place of some of the treas- 
ures which Napoleon had carried off to Paris, and it was 
placed in the Cortile del Belvidere in 1811, when the gallery 
possessed enly plaster casts of the Apollo Belvidere and the 
Laocobn. Perseus, having engaged to bring to Polydectes, 
king of Seriphos, the head of Medusa (the only one of the 
Gorgon sisters who was mortal) was armed by the different 
deities for the execution of his daring exploit. He is seen 
here at the moment of victory, in his left hand is displayed 
the bleeding head of the Gorgon which he holds up by the 
locks, while in his right he still grasps the falchion. This 
was intended for Signor Bossi of Milan, but Pius IX. forbade 


its removal from Rome, and placed it in the Belvidere gallery. 

The Venus now in the Pitti gallery at Florence (see photo- 
graph) is of interest just now, because a copy of it made by 
Canova was sold at Christie’s this July (1917) when the great 


“Hope” collection of antiquities was offered for sale. It fetched 
the sum of one thousand guineas, though only a copy. The 
Four Horses in gilded bronze (see photograph) over the prin- 
cipal portal of San Marco, are one of the finest extant bronzes, 
it is the sole existing specimen of an ancient “quadriga” pre- 
served intact, and is therefore especially valuable. They were 
carried to Paris by Napoleon, but in 1815 brought back and 
restored to their former position. 

Canova visited with Prince Rezzonico Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich, and Vienna, and while at the last place was charged 
by Duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen with the erection of a monu- 
ment to his wife, the Archduchess Maria Christina, who had 
died the preceding year. She was the daughter of the Em- 
press Maria Theresa, and the monument was placed in the 
Augustiner Church, (the Court Church). This which is re- 
garded as one of Canova’s greatest works is taken from the 
design for the tomb of Titian in the Frari at Venice, which 
Canova was never able to execute for lack of funds. There is, 
however, a difference in the grouping of the mourning figures. 

In 1802, he was summoned to Paris by the Emperor Na- 
poleon to model his statue-portrait, from which he produced, 
first, a colossal figure in marble, and then one in bronze. He 
also executed statues of the Empress Marie Louise, of Napo- 
leon’s mother Mde. Letitia, and of his sisters, the Princesses 
Pauline and Elise. After the debacle of Waterloo, the marble 
statue of Napoleon fell into the hands of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who sent it to London, and the one in bronze found its 
way to Milan. Canova, on this occasion saw much of the Em- 
Peror, and had many talks with him. He protested against 
his spoliation of the works of art in Italy, but Napoleon took 
what he said in good part, and pressed him to remain in France, 
offering him a prominent position of Director of all the schools 
of art in Paris. Canova, however, declined the honour, but 
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accepted the direction of the art-galleries in Rome, which 
office he retained for many years. 

One of the memorable occasions of Canova’s life was his 
last journey to Paris, after the fall of Napoleon in 1815, when 
he was commissioned by the Pope to reclaim the spoils which 
Napoleon had carried off from Rome, especially from the Cam- 
podoglio and the Vatican. It was a difficult task, but Canova 
manifested firmness and courtesy, and carried the matter 
through in a manner creditable to his judgment, and fortunate 
for his country. The crowning honour of his career was his 
return to Rome with the art-treasures he had rescued from 
Paris. His entrance was a veritable triumph. The Pope 
with his own hand inscribed Canova’s name in “The Golden 
Volume” of the Capitol, as one who had merited well for his 
country, and conferred on him the title of Marquis of Ischia 
with an annual income of 3000 crowns. 

The amount of work Canova accomplished was enormous, 
and, as he organized a system of reproducing his models me- 
chanically, he was enabled to some extent to keep up with 
the stream of orders that came to him from almost every 
country. Among these, to mention only the best known of his 
works, we may notice the statue of George Washington rep 
resented as a Roman general, this went to America; Hercules 
and Lichas (Venice); Theseus and the Centaur (Vienna); Cu 
pid and Psyche (Villa Carlotta, Tremezzo); Venus (Pitti); 
Perseus with the head of Medusa (Vatican); the Two Boxers 
(Vatican); and the three tombs of Clement XIII, Clement XIV, 
and Maria Christina. 

It has been pointed out that probably no artist was ever 
more exposed to the intoxicating effects of success; for he re- 
ceived honours and distinctions exceeding any instance of the 
kind in the history of art. He was decorated with the eques- 
trian orders of many sovereigns, decreed noble in several 
States, dignified by titles, enriched by pensions in addition to 
the large fortune he acquired by his work, and associated with 
all the principal academies of Europe. We may well ask, What 
was the effect of all this upon his life and character? His con- 
temporaries bear witness to the simplicity of his life, and to the 
modesty of his character, that he avoided all unnecessary 
pomp and ostentatious display. Moreover, we may point out 
two of his actions which seem to manifest a very real humility, 
and to indicate that he remained unspoiled by his prosperity. 
The first is that on the death of his grandfather Pasino, he in- 
stalled his old grandmother, the stone-cutter’s wife, in his 
house at Rome, and treated her with affectionate regard, thus 
showing that he never forgot, or wished others to forget, the 
obscure condition from which he had risen. The other is that 
he interested himself constantly in the welfare of his native 
village and of its inhabitants. He passed much time at Pas- 
sagno, and took particular pleasure in providing small dowries 
for deserving girls, and starting in life promising young men. 
Besides this, he was very generous, most of his fortune being 
devoted to works of benevolence. A striking instance of this 
is recorded—When Napoleon’s army was menacing Rome, the 
Pope, Cardinals, and the rich fled from the city, and the dis- 
tress of the poor who were left was very great. Canova, 
however, remained to minister to the starving people, and it 
is said that in one year he expended in this way 140,000 francs, 
practically all that he had, for this was before he had become 
a rich man. 

Canova was never married, fearing lest domestic life 
might divert him from his devotion to art. In his manner of 
living he was regular, and very abstemious. He went but 
little into society, but loved greatly to entertain friends in his 
own house. It was his rule not to take pupils, though he was 
always ready to help young artists with advice and encour- 
agement, by procuring commissions for them, and by giving 
them work to do for him. Later, he founded in all the Aca- 
demies of Rome scholarships for promising young artists. 

The last years of his life were devoted to the erection, in 
his native village, of a great Church of which he was the archi- 
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tect, and on which he spent the remainder of his fortune. He 
took the plan from two of the greatest buildings of antiquity— 
the Pantheon at Rome and the Parthenon at Athens—a porch 
with two rows of Doric columns, eight in a row, opening 
into a circular Church. The first stone was laid on July the 
llth, 1819, and three years later Canova was laid there to 
rest. In building this, he seems to have had no intention that 
it should be his tomb. He had modelled before he died the 
bas reliefs of the metopes, and had finished an altar-piece—The 
Deposition of the Cross—which he had begun twenty years 
before, for he was a painter as well as a sculptor. 

He died in Venice on the 13th of October, 1822, and was 
accorded a magnificent funeral, at which the Patriarch of Ven- 
ice officiated. His body was then borne to the great hall of 
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the Academy of Fine Arts, where Count Cicofinara, the Pregj. 
dent, and his intimate friend, delivered his eulogy, and pro- 
posed that a splendid tomb should be erected in the Church 
of the Frari. The money for this was contributed by Europe 
and America, and the design was an adaptation of that which 
he had made for the tomb of Titian, and used for the mony. 
ment of Maria Christina. The body was then transported to 
Possagno, received there by the Bishop, and interred in the 
new Church. His heart, enclosed in a porphyry vase, was 
placed in the Venetian Academy, and on the vase was jp. 
scribed the simple words “COR MAGNI CANOVA.” 

It is an inspiring story how a stone-cutter’s orphan by 
his brilliant genius, kind heart, and attractive character won 
for himself a place among the most honoured men of his day, 


J. ea Snaith and The Coming 


Distinguished Author Discusses Novel Which Has Puzzled 
Book Readers in America and England 


for the times. On the one hand, in the person of the 
humble villager, John Smith, is the Spirit of Christian- 
ity Incarnate, on the other is the discoverer of Murdwell’s 
Law, who ministers to a world in the iron grip of Physical 


‘a COMING?” is an allegory, or if you will, a parable 


Necessity. The tragedy of human assistance is that no means 
of reconciling these two essential but diverse elements can be 
found at a time like the present. 

It may not be possible to reduce an anthropomorphic deity 
to terms of modern thought; for many minds such an attempt 
is bound to result in failure. But where, I think, American 
critics err, is that they insist too much on the letter of the 
story, too little on its spirit. They disregard the thesis 
itself, namely, that Science is not destroying organic life 
quicker than nature can reproduce it, and that unless another 
spirit comes into the world, the human race is doomed.” John 
Smith is the incarnation of the Spirit, and his career does not 
seem out of harmony with precedent and the logic of history. 

From a sincere desire not to give offense to any shade 
of thought or opinion, I have tried not to over-color the pic- 
ture of this Messiah, whose mission is “to hold the Door for 
civilization,” “to keep the communications open,” who comes 
“to heal the wounds of the world.” It would have been easy 
to show his gift of healing actively at work, to show him 
charming all sorts and conditions of his fellow men and women, 
and even the foxes from their earths; but this might have 
been yet further to vex the waters of controversy. 

Much as I love and admire my countrymen I have no claim 
to speak for them, as one critic suggests. And if there is any 
taint of pacificism, in a narrow sense, to be found in “The Com- 
ing,” it must be laid to my door, not to theirs. For Britain the 
hour of peace is not yet; nor has she any spirit of war-weari- 
ness in a sense disquieting to her Allies. She will go on until 
her aim and theirs has been achieved. But it is the duty of one 
who traffics, however humbly, in that perilous stuff “creative 


imagination” to be as far as he can a citizen of the universe. 
It is his duty to get above the battle even while he is in it; 
his field of vision must embrace not today only, but tomorrow 
and the day after. 

The book is out of harmony with the spirit of the hour 
and for that reason will arouse antagonism. America is just 
coming to the war, but she ought not to forget the eternal 
verities, nor ought she to forget that there was a time when 
Civilization looked to her to provide the antidote for a disease 
which in a few brief years is likely to make the whole world 
uninhabitable. One critic says “the book will be read with too 
much pleasure by Germans.” As far as the writer is con- 
cerned, they are welcome to any satisfaction they can get out 
of it. Even if it does justice to their achievement in art and 
science, their horrible crimes are neither minimized nor ex- 
cused; and he does not think a German who reads the speech 
put into the mouth of Plato at the World Conference at Well- 
wood Sanatorium is likely to feel proud of his birthright. 
Perhaps the real gravamen is that John Smith is the prophet 
of the Something Else, which is Our Father in Heaven, and 
not a throwback to a tribal deity who wields the sword of the 
avenger. 

A final word. Do not American critics assume a little too 
confidently that the soul of man is mortal? Is the physical 
the only plane of being he can inhabit? Is a problem which 
has engaged the deepest minds of all ages to be dismissed 
with a contemptuous non-possumus? Must we ignore the fact 
that the teachers and thinkers to whom the human race has 
owed most, told very definitely another view? And what is 
our guarantee that the present world-conflict is not a reaction 
to events in other spheres? 


The story aims, no matter how small its way, at break- 
ing a vicious circle, but the time is not ripe. It has been born 
a year too soon. 





Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. 


brief story of his life, prepared by his son as an ap- 

pendix to the book which was his last work, “Honest 
Abe” (Houghton, Mifflin Company; $2.00), his son tells of 
boyhood days in New York City when he was given a single 
car fare for the daily journey to school, two miles distant. 
Naturally, then, he had to walk one way. He wanted com- 
pany, but the companion of his choice had double car fare, and 
preferred to ride. One day “Lonny” inveigled the possessor 
of double car fare into walking with him, promising to tell 
him a story. “The story proved to be an exciting serial that 
never ended, so that henceforth the author always had com- 
pany on the journeys.” 

This enterprise of boyhood bore fruit in later years, for 
when Mr. Rothschild, having achieved independence after ten 
years in business, was able to retire, he determined to tell 
stories for relaxation. The subject of his stories was Lincoln, 
who had become his great hero. The result of his years of 
research, when transformed by his art as a story-teller, is 
seen in two unique volumes which study the life of the Great 
Emancipator from new angles, “Lincoln, Master of Men,” 
published in 1906, and “Honest Abe,” one of the year’s worthy 
books. 

The facts given so attractively in the second volume help 
to explain the characteristic of masterfulness brought out in 
the earlier book. Lincoln was a master of men _ because 
he was honest to the core, honest many times when a little “ex- 
cusable” dishonesty would have helped him decidedly in his 
struggle for a foothold in the world—so at least some of his 
friends thought. His honesty was of a most unaccustomed 
order. He had “acute attacks of chronic integrity”; he was 
“nerversely honest,” as one old acquaintance described his 
malady; he “laid his face low at the threshold of truth,” to 
use the Persian proverb; “the framework of his mental and 
moral being was honesty”; “he seemed entirely ignorant of the 
art of deception or of dissimulation.” 


| LONZO ROTHSCHILD was a born story teller. In a 


This ingrained honesty characterized him at every step 
in his career. As a child he was so intellectually honest that 
he was a distress to many who knew him. He was devoted 
to the truth, and nothing would satisfy him but truth as ulti- 
mate as he could grasp. In later life he said: “Among my 
earliest recollections I remember how, when a mere child, I 
used to get irritated when anybody talked to me in a way 
I could not understand. I don’t think I ever got angry at any- 
thing else in my life. I can remember going to my 
little bedroom, after hearing the neighbors talk of an evening 
with my father, and spending no small part of the night 
walking up and down, and trying to make out what was the 
exact meaning of some of their, to me, dark sayings. I could 
not sleep, though I often tried to, when I got on such a hunt 
after an idea, until I caught it; and when I thought I had got 
it, I was not satisfied until I had repeated it over and over— 
until I had put it in language plain enough, as I thought, for 
any boy I knew to comprehend. This was a kind of passion 
with me, and it has stuck by me; for I am never easy now, 
when I am handling a thought, till I have bounded it North, and 
bounded it South, and bounded it East, and bounded it West.” 

When Lincoln became a clerk in the country store at 
New Salem, Illinois, this intellectual quality was translated 
into an honesty that men about him could understand better. 
His creed he stated thus: “It was easier to do right than 
Wrong, and easier to take care of, as it would take care of 
itself. It took an effort to do wrong, and a still greater effort 
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to take care of it. But do right and it would take care of it- 
self. Then you had nothing to do but to go ahead and do right 
and nothing to trouble you.” 

When he was a surveyor “he could not bring himself to 
mingle the pursuit of private gain with public duties; and he 
scorned to use, on his own account, information derived from 
official sources.” He would have understood the State geologist 
whose work was in a region where mineral deposits were dis- 
covered, and where new mines for their development were 
opened every few months. “You must have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to make a good thing for yourself by investing in some 
locality where you make important discoveries, before you per- 
mit the public to learn of them,” a friend said to him. “Yes, 
there are opportunities,” he replied, “and I own there is a 
temptation to take advantage of them. But I should lose my 
self-respect if I should yield to the temptation, and should 
prove myself unworthy of the trust of the public.” And Lin- 
coln would have found a kindred spirit in the Sunday-school 
missionary who was sent to work among the hordes who gath- 
ered to rush for homestead claims when a portion of the Indian 
territory was opened for settlement. “What a chance you had 
to locate a town lot or a quarter section,” some one said to 
him later. “Why, no!” was the reply; “you see, I wasn’t there 
for that purpose. My business was to have gospel meetings 
for the men and, later, start a Sunday school in the new town.” 

On one occasion “Honest Abe” was compelled by a friend 
to be judge of a horse race. After the race the other judge 
said, “Lincoln is the fairest man I have ever had to deal with. 
If Lincoln is in this county when I die, I want him to be my 
administrator, for he is the only man I ever met with that 
was wholly and unselfishly honest.” 

When he was postmaster Lincoln may not have been a 
success as a keeper of accounts, but he was a decided success 
in handling funds that did not belong to him. More than a year 
after the completion of his services as postmaster at New 
Salem, when he was in Springfield, an agent of the Post Office 
Department sought him and asked for a balance due the gov- 
ernment. A friend who was standing by at the moment trem- 
bled for Lincoln, for he knew that he had been living from 
hand to mouth. But Lincoln excused himself, went to his 
trunk, and from it brought an old blue sock in which was the 
exact amount due the government, and in the identical coins 
he had received at New Salem. “I never use any money but 
my own,” was Lincoln’s explanation, as the agent took his 
departure. He was like the poor woman who ate nothing 
but dry bread for several meals because her pocketbook was 
empty. “Why didn’t you borrow from the Lord’s treasury?” 
asked an acquaintance who knew the woman’s habit to deposit 
coins in a tin bank for her church. “Why, that money wasn’t 
mine!” was the surprised reply. 


But it was as a lawyer that Lincoln’s honesty appeared 
in all its strength and beauty. He felt that he had no right 


to money secured by litigation that could be prevented. “Dis- 
courage litigation,” he once said. “As a peacemaker the lawyer 
has a superior opportunity of being a good man.” He scandal- 
ized other lawyers by insisting that some things legally right 
are not morally right. He refused to take a case unless he be- 
lieved in it; he could not “fight for hire” under one banner as 
well as another; it was “morally impossible for him to argue 
dishonestly.” He was incapable of deceiving himself, for he 
felt with Carlyle, that there could not be “a more horrible 
object than an eloquent man not speaking the truth.” His 
attitude was never better revealed than when he said to a 
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partner who had adopted an ingenious subterfuge to win a 
case. “Hadn’t we better withdraw that plea?” he asked. 
“You know it’s a sham, and a sham is very often but another 
name for a lie. Don’t let it go on record. The cursed thing 
may come staring us in the face long after this suit has been 
forgotten.” 

As a politician Lincoln was honest, as always. Once he 
insisted on returning a fund of two hundred dollars which had 
been given him for election expenses, retaining but seventy- 
five cents, the only sum he had spent. His attitude in this, as in 
all things, was expressed when he said, in concluding an elo- 
quent speech in which he had advocated thoroughgoing hon- 
esty, “You may burn my body to ashes and scatter them to 


Author of . 


ETURNING to New York after a summer spent at New- 
port and Narragansett Pier shows the success to which 
authorship leads nowadays. This is literally true of 

Alma Newton, whose new book, “Memories,” was recently 
published by Duffield. She finished “Memories,” her second 
book, last spring and has now come back for her holiday about 
the time the book is published. “Memories” is told from the 
woman’s point of view, the heroine having an intense nature 
and an almost mystic vision. The scenes of the story are in 
New York City, the Adirondacks and in an old Southern 
mansion. 

The full name of the author of “Memories” is Mrs. Alma 
Newton Anderson. Before she took up writing she achieved 
prominence as a non-professional pianist. As a New York 
hostess, therefore, it is natural that her entertainments should 
take on a decidedly musical character. 

Among the social and artistic people of New Orleans 
and several other Southern cities Mrs. Anderson was known 
before she came North six or seven years ago. In fact, her 
family have been prominent for five generations. Her father, 
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the winds of heaven; you may drag my soul down to the 
regions of darkness and despair to be tormented forever, but 
you will never get me to support a measure which | believe 
to be wrong, although by doing so I may accomplish that which 
I believe to be right.” 

Mr. Rothschild says that Lincoln’s honesty “seems to have 
begun in him where in other men it generally leaves of” 
And thus he laid the ground for distinction that was as inevita- 
ble as it was necessary to the world. Lincoln proved that 
honesty is still the best policy, and the best business, and the 
best politics. That was not his reason for being honest, how. 
ever; he was honest because honesty was a necessity of hig 
being. 


RICHARDOON 


. Memories ii 


Colonel Algernon Emmett Newton, succeeded to the family 
plantations not far from Natchez, and it was on this plantation, 
in Jefferson County, Mississippi, that Alma Newton was born. 
Her father was conspicuous for his bravery even among Con- 
fererate officers, and carried on the family tradition of the 
Her great-grandfather was David Hunt, who 
was Mississippi’s largest cotton planter. Her distinguished 
ancestry includes also a diplomat, for she is the descendant of 
George Hunt, one-time United States Ambassador to Germany. 

Although Alma Newton’s interests are now largely liter- 
ary and her work is done in New York City, yet she continues 
to spend some time each winter in the South. These weeks 
are divided between Pass Christian and New Orleans. 

On the publication of her first book, “Love Letters of a 
Mystic,” Alma Newton was besieged with offers to go into 
motion pictures, and a number of star roles were offered 
to her. She also received a commission to write 4 
play with a well-known dramatic critic. She chose, however, 
to go on with her own writing, and the result is the new book, 
“Memories.” 


soldier-planter. 
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American Novelists of the Nine- 
teenth Century 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


By Raoul de Beaucrispin 


of the distinguished triumvirate of American novelists 
who in the last century won their laurels in the fields 
f international literature. In his own country he has no rival 
for literary skill, for sustained excellence, for the manage- 
ment of plot, and especially for that magic of language which 


” 


N«: \NIEL HAWTHORNE was the third and greatest 


roclaims him a master of “style. 

Hawthorne’s life was so tranquil and uneventful that we 

may well pass over it in a few words, and thus reserve more 
mace for the examination of his chief works. 
He was born at Salem in Massachusetts on Independence 
Day, 1804, and the lineal descendant of William 
Hathorne ( as the name was then spelt), who left England in 
1630, and six years later settled at Salem. His father was 
a sailor, and died when Nathaniel was only four years old. 
His mother (a Miss Manning) brought him up with her two 
virls in the town where the Hawthornes had lived for more 
than 200 His schooling was, probably, that of the 
common day-school of New England, and in 1820 he pre- 
nared to enter Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. At this 
time, being away from his mother and speculating on his voca- 
tion in life, he wrote her (according to one of his biographers) 
: prophetic letter—“I do not want to be a doctor and live by 
men’s diseases, nor a minister to live by their sins, nor a lawyer 
to live by their quarrels. So I don’t see that there is anything 
left for me but to be an author. How would you like some 
ay to see a whole shelf of books, written by your son, with 
Hawthorne’s Works’ printed on their backs?” 

In 1821 he entered Bowdoin, where he had as class-mates 
two students destined to distinction—Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow and Franklin Pierce (in 1852 elected President of the 
United States). To these there should be added a third— 
Horatio Bridge, later an officer in the Navy, who was then, 
and throughout his life, Hawthorne’s closest friend. He was 
a fair classical scholar, but the standard of scholarship at Bow- 
on was not in those days very high. After graduating in 
1825, he returned to Salem and set to work methodically, de- 
ting the mornings to study, the afternoons to writing, and 
the evenings to solitary walks along the rocky coast which 
ere frequently prolonged into the night. He was of a most 
retiring disposition, and lived a secluded life, being almost un- 

own to his townsmen, and holding so little communication 
th the other members of his family that his meals were often 
ftat his locked door. 

His life was passed at Salem till 1842, with the exception 
fa residence of two years at Boston, where he held the post 
! Weigher and gauger in the Custom-house. In 1842, after 
‘marriage with Miss Sophia Peabody, he moved to Con- 
td, Massachusetts, where he made himself a home in an old 
anse, which gave to two volumes of stories and essays their 

ite—“Mosses from an Old Manse.” In 1846, however, he 
‘turned to Salem on account of his appointment as Surveyor 
‘the Custom-house of that port, and in 1850, just after the 
‘mination of his office, he published his greatest book, “The 
Scarlet Letter.” The pecuniary success of this removed from 
“Ns mind a load of care and enabled him, after spending a 
‘ar each at Lenox and West Newton, to purchase an old 
‘ouse at Concord, to which he gave the name “The Wayside.” 


was 


years. 


This was his home till the end of his life, with the exception 
of the period of his visit to Europe, 1853-1860. Appointed to 
the consulate at Liverpool (with a salary of $7000 and large 
fees) by his old friend and school-fellow Franklin Pierce, he 
spent four years in the duties of his office, and on its expira- 
tion took the opportunity of visiting France and Italy, dili- 
gently utilizing his stay at Rome to gather materials for his 
last great novel, “The Marble Faun.” This was published in 
1860 (in England under the title “Transformation’’) just be- 
fore his return to America. 

He took up once more his abode at “The Wayside,” and 
wrote another book, “Our Old Home,” and began a story, “Sep- 
timius Felton or The Elixir of Life,” but his health gradually 
failing, he died somewhat suddenly at Plymouth, N. H., on the 
18th of May, 1864, while making a little trip among the 
mountains of New Hampshire with his friend, ex-President 
Pierce. He was buried at Concord in the beautiful Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery, where he lies under a simple stone, in- 
scribed with the single word—HAWTHORNE. 

Hawthorne’s character and temperament, as manifested 
in his novels and stories, affords more than that of any other 
author, a fascinating study of the forces of heredity; for he 
stands unique in the recurrence in his books of an all-absorbing 
idea, traceable to his own ancestry, the delineation of one of 
the aspects of the Puritan conscience—its view of sin and its 
punishment. The love of solitude throughout his life, some- 
times attributed to the habits of his boyhood, seems rather 
to have been inherited from his mother, whose preference 
for a hermit way of living was itself the expression of a 
brooding, philosophizing mind. In his stories, heredity appears 
as the chief force in the development of the characters he 
portrays, and his own ancestry to some extent explains the 
stern views of religion and the dark workings of evil in fami- 
lies which are so prominent in “The Scarlet Letter,” “The 
House of the Seven Gables,” and “The Marble Faun,” as well 
as in some of his minor stories. 

In “The House of the Seven Gables” the gradual shrink- 
age and extinction of an old family as a judgment on the 
sin of its ancestor is thought to have been connected in his 
mind with the decay of the fortunes of his own house on 
account of the cruelty and persecuting qualities of the first 
two Hawthornes. William, who ordered Anne Coleman and 
four other Quakers to be whipped through Salem, Boston, and 
Dedham; and his son John, who, acting as a magistrate in the 
Salem witch-persecutions, caused a woman to be hanged for 
witchcraft, and was cursed by his victim, and thereafter lost 
the deed which should have given his title to the town of 
Raymond in the State of Maine. This is almost precisely the 
plot of “The House of the Seven Gables,” which starts with the 
poverty of Hephzibah Pyncheon and her brother Clifford, and 
the legend of the legal murder of Maule by Colonel Pyncheon 
and the solemn curse of the dying man; and ends with the 
the death of Judge Pyncheon, whose sin was brought about 
by the ill-gotten estate that he coveted, which estate had its 
ancestry in the original Pyncheon, and was connected with 
lost deeds. 

Hawthorne is the novelist of Puritanism. By inheritance, 
environment, and temperament he is its representative; and 
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his works display an inability to see life except in a Puritan 
world, and from a Puritan point of view. He possesses in a 
marked degree the Puritan conscience with its keen conscious- 
ness of sin, and of its effects upon character. He has been 
criticized because his stories seem to some to be lacking in 
strong sense of outward reality, and his characters often ap- 
pear as creatures in a trance. But this is only to say that he 
is a psychologist and poet, not a realist; and that the Puritan 
vision is his only outlook. 

With this in mind, let us return to his three great novels— 
“The Scarlet Letter,” “The House of the Seven Gables,” and 
“The Marble Faun.” The theme is the same in each. In “The 
Scarlet Letter” it is the effects of sin upon the soul that com- 
mits it, especially of secret sin, as worked out in the experi- 
ence and sufferings of Arthur Dimmesdale. In “The House 
of the Seven Gables” it is the effects of sin upon future genera- 
tions, the effects of an ancient wrong-doing working its direful 
consequences through a long process of time. Judge 
Pyncheon’s obliquity is the immediate concern of the plot, and 
is brought about by the ill-fated estate of Judge Pyncheon 
which had its origin in the sin of the first ancestor. The 
subject of the romance is the effects of this crime working 
through one generation after another. In “The Marble Faun,” 
it is the effect of sin in its powers to stain and mar life, to 
rob it of its innocence, and to leave upon it a dark shadow. 
Donatello languishes in his prison, and Miriam, not less un- 
happy, wanders at large; even Kenyon and Hilda, who only 
stand on the edge of the real story, are not untouched by its 
gloom. This theme is worked out with unusual power in these 
three greater novels of Hawthorne, but we find it no less 
present in many of his shorter stories, and among them we 
may discover some of the prototypes of the chief actors. The 
main idea in “The Scarlet Letter” had been sketched in the 
description of the public square in “Endicott and the Red 
Cross.” Among those grouped in that picture Hawthorne had 
described a young woman whose doom it was to wear the letter 
A on the breast of her gown, in the eyes of all the world, and 
of her own children. In “The Marble Faun,” too, Kenyon is 
another version of Miles Coverdale in “The Blithedale Ro- 
mance,” and Miriam is a noble Zenobia or a less worthy 
Hester. 

Hawthorne’s first literary effort, “Fanshawe,” published 
at his own expense in 1828, was a failure, and quite unworthy 
even of his immature powers. Later he realized this, and 
having gained possession of nearly all the copies destroyed 
them. In 1837, under the title “Twice-Told Tales,” was pub- 
lished a collection of stories which had appeared in “The 
Token” and other magazines. A moderate edition was sold, 
but the great body of the public ignored the book, although 
it was most generously reviewed by Longfellow in the North 
American. These were followed by other volumes under 
the same title, and by another collection of his writings called 
“Mosses from an Old Manse.” These include all sides of Haw- 
thorne’s genius, and range from dramatic scenes of great in- 
tensity to more or less conversational essays. In them we 
find the germs of his greater works which are but develop- 
ments of the same subjects. The dramatic themes are found 
mostly in the Colonial legends, such as “The Grey Champion,” 
“Endicott and the Red Cross,” and “Howe’s Masquerade.” 
In stories of this character he found a type suited to his 
peculiar gifts, and by repeated use of it brought it to great 
perfection. In outward setting they consist of an appeal to 
the eye, a brief and carefully prepared action, and a final 
tableau. The external setting, however, counts far less than 
the sense of mystery present in most of the examples of this 
type. The mystery is never a matter of morbid imagination 
or of uncanny circumstances or of mechanical device, it always 


te. 


belongs to what is normal in life, and its purpose is to stimulate 
reflection on its significance. 

In the spring of 1841, there appeared “Grandfather's 
Chair,” a collection of delightful children’s stories, which 
were followed later by “The Tangle-Wood Tales,” baseq on 
Greek myths. “The Blithedale Romance,” the least attractive 
of Hawthorne’s novels, was the outcome of the year ( 1841-1849) 
spent in the Brook Farm Community, a social Utopia com. 
posed of advanced thinkers whose object was to distribute 
manual labor as to give themselves time for intellectual ey). 
ture. The most distinguished members of the society wer 
Margaret Fuller, Charles Dana (later of the “New York Sun’) 
George William Curtis, and David Thoreau. The scheme was 
a failure, but its experiences were utilized by Hawthorne fo 
“The Blithedale Romance.” 

The greatest of his works is, undoubtedly, “The Scarlet 
Letter.” Before that appeared, he had only a sort of mili 
reputation as a writer of graceful prose, but when that became 
known, he was at once exalted to the very front rank of 
American men of letters. In fact, its publication was in the 
United States a literary event of the first importance. The 
book was the finest piece of imaginative writing yet put forth 
in the country. There was a consciousness of this in th 
welcome that was given it, a satisfaction in the idea of America 
having produced a novel that really belonged to literature 
At last America could send something to Europe as exquisit; 
in quality as anything that had been received, and the best 
of it was that the thing itself was absolutely American. | 
belonged to the soil, to the air; it came out of the very heart 
of New England. 

The greatness of the story lies in the seriousness of th: 
subject, in its elevated tone, and in the extreme simplicity of 
its treatment. All the characters are striking, and hold hig} 
position in the community, so that their experiences are in- 
portant. In its construction the tale is the most closely knit 
that Hawthorne, or perhaps American literature, had pn- 
duced. The plot requires for its purpose only three charac. 
ters—the lover, the wife, and the injured husband. Pear! 
gives significance to the story, serving to embody the scarlet 
letter—all its torture and all its mercy. These three mail 
characters are studied with a single interest that excludes al 
other interests, and the tale keeps close to its point. 

Hawthorne preferred his second novel, “The House of thi 
Seven Gables,” to “The Scarlet Letter,” thinking it more char. 
acteristic of his mind, and there are some critics of eminence 
who agree with him in this. It lacks, however, the power an 
careful construction of the former. It is, indeed, like a del: 
cate Dutch interior, minute in its depiction of each piece of 
furniture and of every detail of even an unattractive charat- 
ter, and it is a truer picture of New England life, and it 
every way a more lovable book. 

“The Marble Faun,” though in some respects less perfet! 
than its two great predecessors, possesses a deep and arrest- 
ing interest of its own. The careful description of Rome, 4 
certain atmosphere of mystery, and the paradoxical develop: 
ment of Donatello through his impulsive crime, are the pr 
ductions of an imaginative mind of the highest order, a 
show that the author is concerned with the hidden movements 
of the soul far more than with the phases of external lif 
Like all Hawthorne’s writings, it is marked by subtle inspit@ 
tion, by curious analytic power, and by exquisite purity 
diction. 


Note: By error the article on Nineteenth Century Novelis 
that appeared last month was credited to Ralph Wigmore. ! 
should have been credited to the writer of the series, Raoul 
Beaucrispin. 
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Memories of a Great Singer 


Fanny Crosby -Van Alstyne 
By William Hale Beckford 


Some day the silver chord will break, 


And I no more as now shall sing; 
But, O, the joy when I shall wake 
Within the palace of the King. 


HE air of a bright, June morning, in 1897, was fragrant 
T with drifting apple-blossoms, as a tiny lady, clad in 

plainest, Quaker gray, sat upon a rustic porch in Tioga, 
looking across to Germantown, and chatted graciously for an 
hour with the writer upon incidents and interesting people 
met during her long career. 

Fanny Crosby-Van Alstyne was then in her seventy- 
eighth year. Blind from the sixth week after her birth, she 
had written, apart from secular poems, more than eight thou- 
sand sacred hymns. While some were of ephemeral interest, 
not a few had flown on wings of melody around the world. 
It is believed that in sheer magnitude of the work no other 
hymnist has equalled the record of this blind singer. 

At times, as she spoke that morning, the same seraphic 
light that gleams through her verses would seem to play upon 
the wrinkled features. 

In reply to a natural reference upon the difficulties of 
composition, she began: 

“My verses often come without the slightest effort, as 
though some one were singing them to me. I retire at night 
with a theme or a strain of music in my mind; in the morning 
there is the complete song, stanza by stanza. I have really 
felt, at times, that the angels had been talking to me.” 

A flash of recollection brought to her hearer’s mind the 
familiar refrain: 

Hiark; ‘tis the voice of angels, 
Borne in a song to me, 

Over the fields of glory, 
Over the jasper sea. 


Speaking of her earliest recollections, the aged hymnist 
said: “I began to write bits of verse when I was eight years 
old. My grandmother would often take me out into the 
fields and describe the beauty of the flowers, their tints and 


forms. As I listened to the birds, I would seem to catch up 


their notes, and the ripple of the brook would repeat itself 
in words to me. The blind, you know, can see much through 
the eyes of others. 

“When I was fifteen years old, I went to a school for the 
blind in New York City. Here one of my best friends was 
Grover Cleveland, afterward President, then the secretary 
of the institution. He encouraged and helped me much in 
my early writing. He also copied out for me many of my 
poems. Long after I visited him at Washington and we have 
remained friends through life. 

“It seems strange, but I have lived during the lifetime 
of every President of the United States, except Washington. 
The second President, John Adams, died when I was six 
years old, in 1826. I enjoyed listening to his son, John Quincy 
Adams, when he spoke in Congress. I was a warm supporter, 
too, of Andrew Jackson and used all the influence I possessed 
in his favor. 

“But, to me, Lincoln towered over all the other Presidents. 
He was, indeed, my captain and leader. To have known him 
seems to have brought me in close touch with all that is great 
in history. 

“T believe, though, in wealth of influence, I have never 
known a kinder, bigger-hearted man than Dwight L. Moody. 


His life was a miracle, and a constant inspiration through 
all my work. His influence was like light, sanative, bracing. 
Mr. Moody often warned me against cranks and fads in re- 
ligion. His habit was to judge people by a touch of the hand, 
or tone of voice; though blind, I have found this, too, an 
almost invariable test of character. I am very rarely fooled 
in people. 

“My active hymn-writing really began in the sixties. 
Some of my earliest and best known hymns were suggested 
through mission-work in New York City. I am told that 
‘Pass Me Not, O Gentle Saviour’ has been translated into 
every tongue where our religion is known. The same may 
be true of ‘Saved by Grace’ and ‘Rescue the Perishing.’ The 
thought of the last came to me after a meeting at the Bowery 
Mission, where a young man came up to the platform, and 
speaking of his mother, asked me to pray for him. 

“The same evening came the thought of a universal ap- 
peal, the infinite mercy, that never fails. 
in God and doubt this sureness of love. 
more firmly than this—that 


How can we believe 
I have felt nothing 


Some day my earthly house will fall; 
I cannot tell how soon ‘twill be; 
But this I know—my all in all 
Has now a place in heaven for me. 


“T have never thought much about theology. The two all- 
important things, it seems to me, are character and kindness. 
My thought about our country is that it will never rise above 
the level of its home life. We must safeguard that. If we 
give up the home for club-life and society, we shall lose all 
that is best. The nation will crumble, if it does not rest in 
good Christian homes. 

“I know nothing truer than that scene in the poem of 
Burns, ‘The Cotters’ Saturday Night,’ where the father gath- 
ers his children about him for prayer and the Scripture. No 
education or culture can take the place of that. I believe in 
God, and therefore, cannot believe that the old-fashioned Amer- 
ican home—with Christ and the family altar in it—is doomed. 

“T have had a recent trip to Harvard, where, in fact, one 
of my ancestors, Simon Crosby, had something to do with 
founding it, as long ago as 1635. They say Boston people 
cannot help being nice, and as I am a New Englander my- 
self, it did not seem hard to believe it. I had on my best ‘bib 
and tucker,’ and certainly never met more cordial people. 

“I was escorted to two great meetings with a band of 
music, playing my own hymns. They said two thousand peo- 
ple were present at one of the meetings. I told them the love 
of Jesus was big enough to fill every nook and corner of the 
world, if men would only allow it. And then I sang a hymn 
or two. 

“When I was asked how a blind woman could seem so 
strong and happy, I gave them the assurance of the hymn: 


Touched by a loving hand, 
Wakened by kindness, 


Chords that were broken will vibrate once more. 


“There was a delegation of the college professors came 
to call upon me—and you may believe it, but we spent most 
of the evening telling funny stories. They may have looked 
wise, but it seemed easy, most of the time, to talk like school- 
children. The story that seemed to please them about the 
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best was that of the minister who went to a country church, 
and after the sermon, instead of a collection, the deacon 
brought up to him the half dollar he had dropped in the box 
at the door, as he came in. 

“One reason I love children so much is because you can- 
not keep them out of the sunlight. Have you heard of my Sun- 
shine Society? The only way you can have sunshine is to 
bring it. Why are the blind usually so happy? They see a 
sunlight that is never clouded. There is no name I like to 
be called so well as when the children call me ‘Aunt Fanny.’ 

“Another thing I have often noted is that the very things 
we blind people have to do without are those that seem to do 
cthers no good. I won’t say I have never been despondent, 
but I have never felt that it was necessary. 

“I was asked once why some of my happiest hymns have to 
do with death. Since my early childhood death has simply 
seemed to me a stepping-stone to something better. Why 
should one be sad about that? I have had moments when 
it almost seemed I had reached heaven. Could I possibly be 
less happy when I reach home for good? Sin and sorrow 
are minor chords. God means that they shall give emphasis 
to the real harmony. 

“Supposing one were to lose the mind. What is loss of 
sight compared to that? Paul said ‘we see through a glass 
darkly.’ It may only be a matter of degree. In correspond- 
ence with Helen Keller it has occurred to me that our visions 


——__. 


ness in a very long life and found every day something pleasing 
to do. That, with implicit faith in the Father’s goodness, have 
left room for nothing but gratitude. 

“The favorite and very best hymn that I know is Faber’s— 


Faith of our fathers living still 
In spite of dungeon, fire and sword. 


Sankey said to me, not long before he died, and he was then 
blind, that he was never so sure of anything as that we 
should meet, before the throne, and sing the same matchless 
grace we had sung here. 

“If any of my songs have proved a door of hope to down- 
cast souls, it seems to me I should be glad to have some of the 
same work when I get to the other side. 

“I can look back and see that I have had but one story 
to tell from the beginning—a story of praise; and, as I look 
forward, I see the morning light breaking on a scene brighter 
yet. I sent this thought lately to a friend, as a birthday 
greeting, and it might be a good one to take away with you.” 

She gave a warm clasp of the hand as I stepped back into 
our working world. After twenty years there is no mental 
vision clearer than that of the quaint, earnest lady, in gray; 
and there is a deep, tender note, as though her own voice was 
speaking, in those lines of unfailing cheer— 


In thy cleft, O Rock of Ages, 


are in no way less clear than others. 


I have had little sick- 


Hide thou me. 


Wh Bits, 


N epidemic’s broken out, 
rN Contagious as can be; 
Belinda Jones has got it bad, 
And so has Fanny Lea. 


Will Budd took down with it last week, 
And Sim Long symptoms shows, 

If it keeps getting in its work 
The end no mortal knows. 


Belinda’s case grew virulent 
After her first attack; 
Her system was so loaded up 
She wrote a foot high stock 
Of poems—mostly little odes 
To things that sprout in spring, 
And lovers that walk in the woods 
To hear the song birds sing. 


Poor Fanny Lea’s attack was fierce; 
She rapidly grew worse 

Until her malady broke out 
In wrath-inspiring verse. 

It seems she was about to wed 
A man who got away, 


By Bernie Babcock 


And Fanny’s verses named the place 
He’d find himself some day. 


Will Budd’s attack hit him at night, 
When riding ’neath the moon 
With little Mary Ann Pardoo, 
He felt the call to spoon. 


His case showed all the symptoms 
Of spasms—or a fit— 

He worked it off in poetry, 
And was so proud of it 

He hurried to the Beanville Press 
And there his soulful views 

Were published for the town to read 
In with the “City News.” 


Sim Long’s attack had for some time 
Worked on his head and heart; 
He wrote a poem that would make 
Tears from a mummy start, 

About the ills and woes of life, 
And how all things that tread 

This mournful earth must lowly lie 
Forgotten with the dead. 


The Beanville Times took this verse, too, 
And in among its jokes 

They put it, where some poor fool wrote, 
“Again Our Croaker Croaks.” 


When Jones (Belinda) saw in print 
The verse of Budd and Long, 

She hastened to the Beanville Press 
With her armful of song; 

And when Fan Lea Belinda’s saw 
She tied her ribboned roll 

And sought publicity, to ease 
The struggles of her soul. 


’Twas thus the epidemic burst 
In all its fullness out, 

And up to date there’s been no way 
To check its spreading route. 

Full half the town writes verses now 
In lines that jog and jolt, 

From peans to the shining sun, 
Down to old Kit’s last colt. 

We’re looking to our scientists 
Some sure relief to bring 

By locating the germ of this 
Before another spring. 





Forthcoming Books 


low May Sinclair’s “Tree of Heaven” 

on the Macmillan Company’s spring 
list. Among these are “In the Heart of 
a Fool,” a novel by William Allen White, 
whose last novel was published’ nine 
years ago; “His Second Wife,” a unique 
piece of work by Ernest Poole, said to be 
ereater than “The Harbor”; “The Board- 
man Family,” by Mary S. Watts; and 
“Flood Tide,” a first novel by a new 
writer, Daniel Chase. New volumes of 
short stories will include Alice Brown’s 
“The Flying Teuton”; “The Chronicles 
of Saint Tid,” by Eden Phillpotts; “Maski 
and Other Stories,” by Tagore, and a new 
volume of tales by Chekhov. Juveniles 
will be represented on this list by “Steph- 
en’s Last Chance,” by Margaret Ashman, 
and a new edition of “The Aeneid for 
Boys and Girls.” 

The new poetry from this house will 
be “Toward the Gulf,” more Spoon River 
poems by Edgar Lee Masters; “A New 
Poem,” by John Masefield, and “Lover’s 
Gift and Crossing,” by Tagore; while 
essays and studies about the poets will 
include volumes by W. B. Yeats, and 
“Essays on Modern Dramatists,” by 
William Lyon Phelps. 


Gs ay important new novels fol- 


The Macmillan Company will also is- 
sue a book on “Santo Domingo,” by Judge 
Otto Schoenrich; one on “Historic Mack- 
inac,” a sumptuous volume by Edwin O. 
Wood; the first two volumes in “The Rose 
of the Spanish Empire in the Old World 
and in the New,” by R. B. Merriman; 
“The Cambridge Medieval History,” by 
J. B. Bury; “A War Nurse’s Diary,” 
“Ambulance 464,” by Julien H. Bryan, a 
Princeton Junior, who went to the War; 
a very important work on Russia—“The 
Dark People,” by Ernest Poole; and a 
number of other volumes of religious 
and economic significance. 


D. Appleton & Company will publish 
some strong books appertaining to the 
War: “Under Four Flags for France,” 
by Captain George Clarke Musgrave; 
“Out There,” by Charles W. Whitehair; 
“To Bagdad With the British,” by Ar- 
thur T. Clark; “American Women and 
the World War,” by Ida Clyde Clarke, 
and “From the Front,” an anthology of 
‘rench poetry. New fiction from this 
house will be “An Orkney Maid,” by 
Amelia E. Barr; “The Restless Sex,” by 
Robert W. Chambers; “The Lucky Seven,” 
'y John Taintor Foote; “The Toll of the 
Road,” by Marion Hill; “The Way Out,” 
’y Emerson Hough; “The Moving Fin- 
ger,” by Natalie S. Lincoln; “The Bag of 
Saffron,” by Bettina von Hutten. There 
will be new Heyliger, Altsheler and Bar- 
bour books for boys; a very important 


biography of Sir Joseph Hooker, by 
Leonard Huxley; a travel book, “Camps 
and Trails in China,” by Roy Chapman 
Andrews and Yvette Borup Andrews; 
“The Rise of the Spanish-American Re- 
publics,” by William Spence Robertson; 
“A New Municipal Program,” by Clinton 
R. Woodruff; “The Regulation of Rail- 
ways,” by Samuel O. Dunn; and a num- 
ber of other interesting and valuable 
technical works. 

From Doubleday, Page & Company 
will come during the spring months 
“Fighting Starvation in Belgium,” by 
Vernon Kellogg; “The Spirit of Lafay- 
ette,” by James Mott Hallowell; “Tales 
from a Famished Land,” by Edward Eyre 
Hunt; “Education for Life’; “Blown in 
by the Draft,” by Frazier Hunt, and a 
long line of new fiction as follows: “The 
Holy City,” by Selma Yagerléf; “The 
Enlisting Wife,” by Grace S. Richmond; 
“The Making of John Groton,” by Bruce 
Barton; “Boy Woodburn,” by Alfred Ol- 
livant; “The Courage of Marge O’Doone,” 
by James Oliver Curwood; “Fanatic or 
Christian?” by Helen K. Martin; “Sem- 
ba,” by Stewart Edward White; “The 
Threshold,” by Marjorie Benton Cooke; 
“Making Her His Wife,’” by Corra Har- 
ris; “The Unseen Hand,” by Clarence 
Herbert New; “Pieces of Eight,” by 
Richard Le Galliene; “Aliens,” by William 
McFee, and “Shandy Gaff,” by Christo- 
pher Morley. 


Ba 


New novels from Little, Brown & Com- 
pany will comprise “Sunshine Beggars,” 
by Sidney McCall; “The Hope Chest,” by 
Mark Lee Luther; “Biography of a Mil- 
lion Dollars,” by George K. Turner; “The 
House of Whispers,” by William Johns- 
ton; “The Pawns Count” and “Mrs. Mar- 
den’s Ordeal,” by James Hay, Jr. This 
firm will also bring out “Literary Chap- 
ters,” by W. L. George; “Three Centuries 
of Treaties,” by Sir W. G. F. Phillemore, 
and “Songs of Sunrise,” by Denis A. Mc- 
Carthy. 


The two most important early spring 
books on the John Lane Company’s list 
are Coningsby Dawson’s “The Glory of 
the Trenches,” and Isaac Marcosson’s 
“The Business of War.” Dr. W. J. Daw- 
son writes “The Father of a Soldier”; 
other interesting items are “Liege,” by 
Glenna L. Bigelow; “Love Intrigues of 
the Kaiser’s Son,” by William Le 
Queux; “My Empress,” by Madame Mar- 
fa Mouchanow; “Rasputin and the Rus- 
sian Revolution,” by Princess Radziwill; 
“Soldier Men,” by Yeo; and fiction as fol- 
lows: “The Man Who Lost Himself,” by 
H. de. Vere Stacpoole; “The Best Peo- 


ple,” by Anne Warnock; “Coelebs,” by 
F. E. Mills Young; “The Foolishness of 
Lilian,” by Jessie Champion; and the new 
Locke book, scheduled for July, “The 
Rough Road.” 

Other books on this list that deserve 
special notice are “The Romance of 
Commerce,” by H. Gordon Selfridge; 
“Asia Minor,” by W. A. Hawley; “Appre- 
ciations and Depreciations,” by Ernest 
A. Boyd; “French Literary Studies,” by 
T. B. Rudmore-Brown; “Posthumous Po- 
ems,” by Algernon Charles Swinburne; 
“Tropical Town and Other Poems,” by 
Salomon de la Selva. 


E. P. Dutton & Company have a long 
and a strong spring list. Among their 
new works of fiction will be “A Happy 
Garret,” by V. Goldie; a new story by 
Edward Lucas White, “The Unwilling 
Vestal’; “Greater Than the Greatest,” 
by Hamilton Drummond; “Dream Eng- 
lish,” by Wilfrid Rowland Childe; “The 
Gamesters,” by H. C. Bailey; “The Fight- 
ing Fool,” by Dane Coolidge, and “My 
Two Kings,” an historic romance by Mrs. 
Evan Nepean. 

New war books from this house will 
include “Front Lines,” by Boyd Cable; 
“The Canteeners,” by Agnes M. Dixon; 
“Inside Constantinople During the Dar- 
danelles Expedition,” by Lewis Ern- 
stein; “The Schemes of the Kaiser,” by 
Madame Adam; “My Experiences on 
Three Fronts,” by Sister Martin-Nich- 
olson; “Winning the V. C. in the Great 
War,” and “The Red Watch,” by Col. 
J. A. Currie. 

The Dutton Company will also issue a 
number of miscellaneous works, and of 
these special note must be taken of “The 
Devonshire House Circle,” by Hugh 
Stokes; “Thomas Woolner,” by Amy 
Woolner; “The Book of Municipal House- 
keeping,” by William P. Capes; “New 
and Old,” essays by Edith Sickel; “Color 
Studies in Paris,” by Arthur Symons; 
“Light and Shade on Irish History,” by 
Tara; “Childhood in Belgium in the Days 
Before the War,” by Emile Cammaerts; 
“Representative Plays of American Dra- 
matists,” by Montrose J. Moses; “The 
Story of the Scots Stage,” by Robb Law- 
son; “The High Call,” by Ernest M. 
Stires; “Celtic Mythology”; “The Sec- 
ond Coming of Christ,” by S. B. F. Pri- 
deaux; “Travels in London,” by the late 
Charles Morley, and “Memories of Eton 
Sixty Years Ago,” by Arthur C. Ainger. 


New books from G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
will include “America and the Cause of 
the Allies,” by Norman Angell; “Mak- 
toub—A Romance of French North 
Africa,” by Matthew Craig; “Great 
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Heart,” a novel by Ethel M. Dell; “First 
Call,” by Guy Empey; “Visions and Be- 
liefs in the West of Ireland,” by Lady 
Gregory; “After the Deluge,” a juvenile, 
by E. Boyd Smith; “Blue Aloes,” by Cyn- 
thia Stockley; “Voltaire and His Let- 
ters,” by S. G. Talentyre, and “For the 
Right,” by Sir Francis Younghusband. 


F. A. Stokes will publish this spring 
“The Threshold of Quiet,” by Daniel Cor- 
kery; “The Rider in Khaki,” by Nat 
Gould; “Soldiers Both,” by Gustave 
Gruchis; “The House of Conrad,” by 
Elias Tobenkin; “Stepsons of France,” 
a new tale of the Foreign Legion, by 
Captain Percival Wren; “The Psychology 
of the Future,” by Emile’ Bonac; 
“Through Lapland With Skis and Rein- 
deer,” by Frank H. Butler; “A Diary of 
Flowers,” by Sarah G. Fife; “The Muse 
in Arms,” by E. B. Osborn; “Letters to 
the Mother of a Soldier,” by Richardson 
Wright. 


New Lippincott fiction will include 
“The Apple Tree Girl,” by George Wes- 
ton; “Vickey Van,” by Carolyn Wells; 
while there will be a Pennell book, “Pic- 
tures of War Work in America”; “Re- 
ligions of the Past and Present,” by J. 
A. Montgomery, and “Leadership and 
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Military Training,” by Lincoln C. An- 
drews. 
* * 


Dodd, Mead & Company will publish the 
following books of fiction: “The Ne’er 
Do Much,” by Eleanor Hallowell “Ab- 
bott; “The Three of Hearts,” by Berta 
Ruck; “All Roads Lead to Calvary,” 
by Jerome K. Jerome; “Old People and 
the Things That Pass,” by Louis Coupe- 
rus; “Gudrid the Fair,” by Maurice Hew- 
lett, and “Shot With Crimson,” by George 
Barr McCutcheon. 

From this house will also come “A 
Diary of the Russian Revolution,” by 
James L. Houghteling; “Europe’s Fateful 
Hour,” by G. Ferrero; “Conscript 2989”; 
“The Flying Yankee,” by H. A. Bruno; 
“The Language of Color,” by M. Luck- 
eish; “Japan at First Hand,” by Joseph 
I. C. Clarke; “A Year With the Birds,” 
by Alice E. Ball; “From Shakespeare to 
O. Henry,” by S. P. B. Mais, and “Two 
Towns,” by John F. MacDonald. 


From the F. H. Revell Company we 
may expect the new Tiplady book, “The 
Soul of a Soldier”; “Armenia,” by M. C. 
Gabrielian; “German Atrocities,” by 
Newell Dwight Hillis, and “The New 
Spirit of the New Army,” by Joseph H. 
Odell. 
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Important new books from the George 
H. Doran Company will include “Face to 
Face With Kaiserism,” by James W. Ger. 
ard; “Keeping Faith With Democracy,” 
by Newton D. Baker; “Germany at Bay,” 
by Haldane MacFall; “Mexico's Dilem. 
ma,” by Carl W. Ackerman; “Captured.” 
by J. Harvey Douglas; “The Escape of a 
Princess Pat,” by George Pearson; “The 
Fiery Cross,” verses by John Oxenham; 
“The All-Highest Goes to Jerusalem,” 
by Frank Alvah Dearborn; “Trench Pie. 
tures from France,” by William P. Red. 
mond; “Mexico,” by Mrs. Alec. Tweedie: 
“Sonnets of Sorrow and Triumph,” by 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


This house will issue a number of books 
on religious subjects and will carry the 
following on its list of new fiction: “The 
Amazing Interlude,” by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart; “The Wire Devils,” by Frank 
Packard; “Psalissa,” by G. A. Birming- 
ham; “An Autumn Sowing,” by E. F. 
Benson; “W. E. Ford,” by J. D. Beres- 
ford; “The Stucco House,” by Gilbert 
Cannan; “Prester John,” by John Buchan; 
“Love and Hatred,” and “The Red Cross 
Barge,” by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes; “Lord 
Tony’s Wife,” by Baroness Orczy; “The 
Gossip Shop,” by J. E. Buckrose; “How- 
ard Chase,” by Charles M. Sheldon. 


Dreams That Die 


By N. B. Fagin 


WOULD sing of dreams that perish 
I In the breath that they are born; 
Timid dreams—that gleam a moment, 
Lighting wayside minds forlorn. 


Oh, these dreams that die at daybreak! 
Fadeless Sphinxes never solved; 

Flashing soul to minds in sorrow— 
Dreams like ghosts by light dissolved! 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


The Green M irror* 


With a masterly pen Hugh Walpole 
has taken an English family of strong 
Victorian traditions, and has developed 
them through a period of changing ideals, 
to the point where their traditions are 
smashed to smithereens and an entirely 
new point of view is evolved. 


In fineness of detail, this work could 
scarcely be surpassed. In leisurely fash- 
ion that defies all modes in novel-writ- 
ing, Mr. Walpole sketches his characters, 
fills them in, and makes them do things. 
His portrayal of the restless, dissatisfied 
Phillip Morris, with his strange moral 
code built up in the midst of the Russian 
turmoil, and the secret chapter in his life 
that comes near to playing havoc with 
his love affair with Katherine, is particu- 
larly strong and vivid. The play of the 
new spirit of the age against the old 
spirit of an age that is gone, is cleverly 
shown, and we have the echo of the death- 
knell to the habits of aristocracy that 
was struck in “The Duchess of Wrexe.” 
While we must still regard “Fortitude” 
as Hugh Walpole’s magnum opus, we 
must accord “The Green Mirror” its place 
as his most forceful and highly finished 
performance of more recent date. 


The Tree of Heavent 


As Mr. Walpole shows English family 
life affected by the modern spirit, so 
Miss Sinclair shows English family life 
affected by the War atmosphere. “The 
Tree of Heaven” has a quality of absorb- 
ingness that is not to be found in the 
Walpole book; but, as a whole, it lacks 
the complete finish and fine flavor of 
“The Green Mirror.” There are points 
in the reading of “The Tree of Heaven” 


*The Green Mirror. By Hugh Wal- 
pole. George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

7The Tree of Heaven. By May Sin- 
clair. The Macmillan Company. $1.60. 


where one is ready to say that this is the 
greatest novel written in a half century; 
there are other points where one is con- 
strained to wonder how the author dare 
take the message of her apparently high 
calling and deliberately drag it through 
mud. For while Miss Sinclair creates 
a group of people the like of which one 
cannot find in a novel of any recent time, 
and while she lets them grow through 
the processes of the refining influence of 
a great upheaval that brings suffering 
and sorrow but heroism in its wake, she 
audaciously calls a pause in the midst 
of some of her biggest scenes to treat us 
to side issues that not only are not whole- 
some, but that are entirely extraneous 
to the main theme of her book. Having 
given us glimpses of the souls of men 
that are fashioned in the image of God, 
she seems to find it necessary or expe- 
dient to show us the powers of evil as 
embodied in other men and women 
around; having exalted us to the place 
where we are able to see in the War a 
Divine Hand guiding to a higher spirit- 
ual level, she throws us down into the 
mire and muck of petty everyday licenses 
that effectually disgust and disillusion. 
We find it hard to forgive Miss Sinclair. 
Endowed with a great gift, she uses it 
to the utmost, and then, as if in defiance 
of the very powers that have given her 
the gift, she degrades it. 

For those who can distinguish the high 
purposes of fiction writing in an age of 
change and crisis such as this, and can 
eliminate the effect of certain passages 
and chapters, “The Tree of Heaven” will 
carry a wonderful force. Its sheer mas- 
tery will be a joy to the lover of fine lit- 
erary craftsmanship, while its interpreta- 
tion of the mood of the age among those 
who have heard the clarion call of the 
new brotherhood of man through the din 
of the battles; who have learned that 
sacrifice is ennobling and that service 
is inspiring, will bear a meaning that 


ought to help and urge to greater 
sacrifice and service those of us who are 
just beginning to understand what the 
great War of the nations really means. 


White Morning* 


With characteristic daring Mrs. Ather- 
ton paints us a picture and works out 
for us a drama that is inspiring to the 
point of seeming like prophecy. With 
her deep knowledge of the character of 
the German people, and her close ob- 
servation of them in times of peace, she 
has developed a possible situation that is 
almost like a suggestion, in that it seems 
so practicable and possible. 

Taking a highborn German girl of real 
Junker family traditions, Mrs. Atherton 
throws her upon her own resources and 
brings her to America for a time. Re- 
turning to Germany, Gisela is imbued 
with ideas of a new freedom and a 
broader love for her fellows. When the 
War brings its privations, its atrocities, 
its necessity for bowing to the will of 
the selfish, Gisela leads in the work of 
converting the women of Germany to the 
point of a great revolt. 

The result of all this is a revolution 
in Germany manipulated entirely by the 
women, but reaching a successful con- 
clusion in the downfall of the powers 
that be and the promise of a new era. 

Mrs. Atherton does this unique piece 
of work convincingly. Her Gisela is en- 
tirely plausible, in addition to which she 
is exceptionally charming. Her love 
story is at once a poem and a tragedy. 


Potterat and the Wart 


This novel has had a great success in 
France, where it was published in the 
original. It comes to us as a transla- 

*White Morning. By Gertrude Ather- 
ton. F. A. Stokes Company. $1.00. 

+Potterat and the War. By Benjamin 
Vallotton. Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.50. 
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tion and will be a fresh inspiration for 
a nation going to war. 

Potterat is a simple-hearted, harmless 
creature, who becomes very much a real 
man when put to the test. Naturally 
quiet, more in love with his garden and 
his wife than with anything else on 
earth, yet he hears the call of his country 
in the hour of her great stress, and is 
ready to make any sacrifice that will help 
her cause. 

The book shows what the war has done 
to many peace-loving citizens and how 
the insignificant have risen to the occa- 
sion to become the real heroes of the 
world. To a man of Potterat’s great hu- 
man feeling, the spirit of War brings 
tragedy that is personal and poignant. 
And yet he bears with it all, because he 
is simple and true to his first principles, 
in spite of the havoc wrought upon them. 


The Mystery of the Downs* 


This is a clever tale of mystery that 
carries echoes of the War. If three men 
had not served in the trenches together 
the peculiar situation out of which this 
mystery grows could never have been. 
Nor would our sympathies be tested as 
they are here. 


We will not tell the story. From the 
moment a dead man is found in his de- 
serted farmhouse by a girl who came 
there to meet someone else, and a man 
taking refuge from a big storm, the in- 
terest in the question of who shot the 
man and why, never flags, until the end 
is reached, and in a perfectly simple 
way the mystery is most unexpectedly 
explained. 

These authors have a knack of writing 
the thriller and yet keeping it within the 
bounds of excellent literary taste. 


Mary Regant 


In this book is continued the story of 
the reform of Mary Regan, daughter of a 
world-wide renowned crook, and herself 
an adept at the confidence game. How the 
man who loves her—a detective—tries 
to save her from herself and the taint of 
old associations, makes a remarkably en- 
tertaining tale, that is full of colorful 
episodes and truly convincing character 
work. 

Leroy Scott knows his underworld, 
particularly as it affects the police sys- 
tem. His books are illuminating in that 
they show how the police force works 
hand in hand many times with criminals, 
and how often enough the cleverest 
brains are turned to account in big 
schemes for blackmail and kindred crime. 

*The Mystery of the Downs. By John 
R. Watson and Arthur J. Rees. John 
Lane Company. 


+Mary Regan. By Leroy Scott. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.50. 
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The False Faces* 


One of the cleverest scoundrels in the 
German secret service is brought to book 
in this story by the man who was known 
in Paris for years as “The Lone Wolf.” 
We met this man in the tale of that 
name, and we knew that he had reformed. 
Now we see him as a patriot who tries 
to save America from harm in her con- 
duct of the War. 

The story is a series of thrilling epi- 
sodes that start in the trenches, go 
through the torpedoing of a_ trans- 
atlantic steamer and bring up in an ex- 
citing denouement that puts an end to 
the activities of one of Germany’s right- 
hand men. 

Mr. Vance runs the gamut of possibili- 
ties for sustained pitch of interest. It 
is a book that you will read at a sitting 
without a doubt. 


The Three Black Pennys? 


This is a novel which, while lacking 
enormous popular appeal, is sure to 
arouse a certain measure of controversy 
and to gather about Mr. Hergesheimer a 
devoted circle of admirers and whole- 
hearted champions. Mr. Hergesheimer 
is in some measure an innovator. Indi- 
viduality stamps this new novel from the 
whole scheme of its conception down to 
the most minute detail of writing. The 
outstanding traits of his style are quiet 
vigor, a vast force of logic, simplicity 
of procedure; and overlaying the whole 
is the quality of a man of vast reading, 
genuinely penetrating thought, and an 
acquaintance with all the fine arts, in- 
cluding that of living. 

The book is a study of the fate of so- 
cial rebels through three generations of 
one family. “The Black Pennys” is the 
term applied by the conformists, the 
solid, money-making, respectable and 
conventional, members of the Penny fam- 
ily to their relations, in whom a strain 
of old Welsh blood has carried the fire 
of social reticence and rebellion. In the 
Penny family a “black” member was 
identified early; he was frequently in- 
formed of his blackness and from early 
adolescence was a person apart from the 
home circle in so far as social pleasures 
were concerned. 

The first part of the book deals with 
the love affair of Howatt Penny in the 
early days of the iron mills of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. Howatt, considered by 
himself and his family immune from the 
charms of women, seizes the wife of an 
Englishman who had been part and par- 
cel of the London court from her four- 
teenth year. In the end, with the death 





*The False Faces. By Louis Joseph 
Vance. Doubleday, Page & Company. 
$1.40. 


tThe Three Black Pennys. By Joseph 
Hergesheimer. Alfred A. Knopf. 
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of her husband, he kept her in the wilder. 
ness and brought forth, in coming gener. 
ations, two other black Pennys whose tur- 
bulent careers complete the volume. The 
second, like Howatt, was the central fig- 
ure of an inordinate love affair, but in 
the end obtained as his second wife the 
child-like Philadelphia school mistress 
who had been dragged into a murder 
hearing in connection with his early af- 
fair. The third Penny, another Howatt, 
was the last of the family in a direct 
line. His life was ineffectual. The old 
iron furnace of the Pennys was closed. 
His comings and goings between city and 
country were marked by little romance 
besides his memories of the “heroic” age 
of American music and the affairs of his 
feministic niece. While Howatt’s spirit 
wanders into the ether with a passing 
flock of swallows, the tale of revolt passes 
into unwritten chapters. 

Mr. Hergesheimer is careful to write 
as a man utterly unmindful of a thesis, 
He holds up an ample picture of life 
painted with no nuances eliminated. He 
peoples his picture with men and women 
who have every aspect of life and scenes 
which might be duplicated anywhere; 
and he writes of their comings and go- 
ings, their thoughts and their emotional 
experiences, more in the manner of the 
familiar essayist than the modern Amer- 
ican novelist. 

Vivid figures of speech and vitalizing 
symbolism galvanize every page of the 
volume. Through the first two parts of 
the book the forge of the Penny family 
hammers and the furnace glows with 
strangely powerful insistence. No higher 
tribute could be paid to the art of the 
author than to point out the emptiness 
which comes with the last part when 
the forge, typifying the Pennys’ age of 
achievement, is silenced as Howatt, him- 
self inert and ineffective, mulls over his 
scrap books of grand opera programs. 

Readers of this book will doubtless 
carry away from it the hope that Mr. 
Hergesheimer will some day turn his at- 
tention to social problems of more inti- 
mate nature—that his straight thinking, 
his imaginative writing, and his power- 
ful insight will some day be turned upon 
contemporary social life. 


The Bag of Saffron” 


The Baroness von Hutten here shows a 
girl who grew up to believe that money 
would buy everything. Only after some 
bitter experiences is she taught the les- 
son that money cannot buy the greatest 
things in the world and life. 

Cuckoo is another of the Baroness’s 
rather freakish heroines. This a+thor 
hunts the abnormal in creating her hero- 
ines usually. Cuckoo is not really human 
until the end of the story is almost 
reached. 


*The Bag cf Saffron. By Bettina von 
Hutten. D. Appleton & Company. $1.50. 








W orks of General Interest 


Fu rther Memories* 


It is a pleasure to linger with a charm- 
ing and cultured writer like Lord Redes- 
dale. His book is a sort of oasis in this 
desert of War and puzzlement. He is not 
concerned with world problems—he has 
‘lived and revelled in the wonders of sheer 
beauty, and he tells us of his experi- 
ences with the fine things of books and 
of life; he recounts the impressions made 
upon him by travel; he opens up to us 
a world that is rich in treasure-lore and 
poetic miracle. And through it all he 
makes us understand, that no matter how 
detached we may think ourselves, we 
can never accomplish anything worth 
while unless we learn first of all to be 
human. 

This book is one that we can read and 
enjoy at leisure—it is refreshment for 
the mind and the soul. 


The Great War in 19167 


This is the second volume of repro- 
duced cartoons by M. Raemaekers cover- 
ing the events of the year 1916; the first 
volume dealt with the preceding year 


and a half of the War. Of the sixty large 
plates one is in color, the remainder in 


monochrome. There is an introduction, 
and descriptive notes accompany and ex- 
plain each plate. It is not too much to 
say that M. Raemaekers has been par 
excellence the cartoonist of the War. 
Most of us have seen some of his work 
reproduced more or less accurately in lo- 
cal papers, but these cannot do justice 
to any more than the conception of the 
cartoon; the fineness of the work is here 
brought before us. Mr. Perry Robinson 
in the introduction draws attention to 
the range of knowledge and aptness of 
allusion in the sketches. From sacred 
history to golf, from photographs in daily 
papers to Greek religion, the artist has 
found a store of suggestions for happy 
ideas. Verdun occupies his mind muck; 
the deportations of Belgians and the out- 
rages in France give him material for his 
deadly and noble invective; and the enemy 
princes must writhe as they examine the 
smuggled copies that reach them. We 
are not surprised that the German Em- 
peror was “excessively annoyed” at the 
drawing which showed him slipping the 
dagger into the hand of an Apache assas- 
sin with a warning not to “miss the right 


*Further Memories. By Lord Redes- 
dale. E. P. Dutton & Company. 

tThe Great War of 1916. Sixty Car- 
toons. By Louis Raemaekers. (Fine Art 
Society.) The Century Company in 
America. 


moment, Tino.” Tino himself M. Rae- 
maekers draws several times, and never 
without giving him an air of meanness 
which must be all the more galling for 
being so gently insinuated. As we turn 
over these drawings, we find our delight 
in their witty malice giving place to a 
deeper emotion: a reverence for the mind 
in whose armory malice is only one 
weapon, and for the hand which gives 
these drawings the majesty and the 
power due to their tremendous subject. 


Life and Letters of Edward 
Everett Hale’ 


The life of Edward Everett Hale has 
a significant place in the history of 
American letters. It was so long and so 
full of interests, and it touched other 
lives at so many points that Dr. Hale 
was for many years a national figure 
who not only counted in events but was 
widely loved by his fellows. 

As a student at Harvard in the thirties 
he came into contact with many of the 
men who afterward were famous. He 
was the friend of Lowell, of Longfellow 
and of Whittier and Emerson. American 
through and through by natural heritage, 
he began early to express the ideals of 
Americanism through the things he 
wrote, and to this day his “Man Without 
a Country” is the most significant bit 
of patriotic literature we have outside 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

But it was not only as a prolific writer 
in many departments of literature that 
Dr. Hale made himself felt in the nation; 
it was his wonderful personality that 
made him so deeply and so widely be- 
loved. In the years that he was the Chap- 
lain of the. Senate he met many men in 
public office—he was the fine old friend 
of them all. 

This biography, which is complete and 
rich in details that are not otherwise ac- 
cessible, is a permanent addition to our 
literature. It will stand as the corner- 
stone of the works its subject produced, 
and they and it together will be among 
the precious possessions of American na- 
tional life. 


Plays of God and Meni 


Lovers of Lord Dunsany will welcome 
this collection of plays. They are four 
in number and include “The Tents of the 
Arabs,” “The Laughter of the Gods,” 


*Life and Letters of Edward Everett 
Hale. Little, Brown & Company. 

+Plays of God and Men. By Lord Dun- 
sany. John W. Luce & Co. 





“The Queen’s Enemies” and “A Night at 
an Inn.” They are representative of the 
imaginative variety which Lord Dunsany 
has heretofore exploited, and they show 
that fertility of imagination, almost ex- 
otic, which marks the earlier plays. The 
note of irony runs through each drama, 
and there is, in addition, a romantic fer- 
vor which Dunsany creates with as much 
skill as the decadent French poets created 
a new shudder. If a new quality can 
be detected in this volume, over the five 
plays of an earlier period, it is to be 
found in “The Queen’s Enemies” and “A 
Night at an Inn,” both of them holding 
in their dramatic appeal, and are outside 
Dunsany’s usual mythological philosophy. 


The War has prevented anything new 
coming from Lord Dunsany during the 
last year or two, except the very appeal- 
ing introductions which he wrote to the 
two little volumes of poems by Lance 
Corporal Ledwidge. 

M. J. M. 


The Bolsheviki and World 


Peace” 


Trotzky wrote this book in Switzerland 
before the Russian Revolution. It sums 
up his beliefs and convictions in regard 
to the World War, and it sets forth the 
principles that he has been trying to 
work out in Russia in the past few 
months. 

Two years ago Leon Trotzky was a 
poor journalist on New York’s East Side. 
Since then he has been the biggest fac- 
tor in Russian politics since the Revolu- 
tion and has shown himself the greatest 
leader Russia has had in more than a 
century. If we read his book we shall 
have a glimmer of what Trotzky has 
tried to do—at the present writing his 
success is gravely in doubt. 

But the main point in it all is that 
Trotzky is one of the few men in the 
world of today who have a well-defined 
impression of what the World War may 
mean—to him it is a step in the progres- 
sion of the Social Revolution that is tak- 
ing place in the world. And he has a 
vision of what the new Europe may be 
in the days of an accomplished universal 
democracy—a vision that spreads _ its 
forces into our own land and has given 
color, we believe, to some of the utter- 
ances of our own President. 

Trotzky’s book is one that no one who 
wishes to keep informed on the subject 
of the progress of events can afford to 
ignore—it is perhaps the biggest thing 
that has come from a Russian since the 
War began. 


*The Bolsheviki and World Peace. By 
Leon Trotzky. Boni & Liveright. 
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Nocturne" 


The poetry of Conrad Aiken is color- 
ful and reveals great power of graphic 
description, of passion even; but its 
virility is often lost by a morbid intro- 
spection, a minute analysis of mood that 
descends to the ineffective and unhealthy. 
It lacks the tonic effect, the stamp of 
true poetry, of all true art. This new 
volume, “Nocturne of Remembered 
Spring,” emphasizes this, the poems in- 
cluded in this slim volume being more 
or less the analysis of a prolonged heart- 
ache, of the rough and thorny paths of 
love disillusioned, passion in all the 
luridness of dying embers. Even Mr. 
Aiken’s “1915: The Trenches,” is one 
dismal gray with nothing to alleviate, 
no heroic note, no suggestion of the vali- 
ant spirit sustaining these men of the 
trenches, making them rise above their 
sufferings because of the goal of their 
crusade. 

“Innocence” is by far the strongest 
and the most beautiful of all the poems 
in the book, and it possesses that virility 
so lacking in the others, a virility coupled 
with restraint, which always makes for 
power. With Mr. Aiken’s undoubted 
power, it is to be hoped that he will not 
harp forever in a minor key. The world 
has need as never before of the robust- 
ness of major motifs. 

Eugénie M. Fryer. 


The Christianity of Christi 


“The cause of all evils,” says the au- 
thor, “is the lack of Christianity,” for 
Christ’s teachings have not yet been really 
practiced. The premises are stoutly held 
to, and it is proven with rather uncom- 
fortable conclusiveness at times that in 
the wrappings of dogmas which the ages 
have collected, the living Christ is made 
a mummy, His active, live idealism 
twisted to selfish ends or reduced to 
pretty and harmless_ sentimentality— 
harmless, that is, in that it does not in- 
terfere seriously with doing what, after 
all, we really want to do. 

It is a book of “him who runs.” It 
does not indulge in involved theological 
discussions, although it hammers hard 
at a few generally accepted teachings 
found harmful. Its real concern is to 
tear away the mummy wrappings, to 
present plainly the simple, colossal truths 
Jesus gave men to live by, to drive home 
the fact that those truths are not now 
used as a standard of life, but that jus- 
tice and right—and, indeed, each individ- 
ual’s own ultimate welfare—demand that 
they shall be, and to hasten the time 
when they will be. Dissent the book will 





*Nocturne of 
By Conrad Aiken. 


Remembered Spring. 
Four Seas Company. 

*Christianity of Christ, The. By Ernest 
Schneider. Sherman, French & Company. 
$1.20. 
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Rodin in His Garden 


From 


doubtless meet with, let its succinct ex- 
positions cannot be followed without a 
quickened conscience, a freshened ideal- 
ism, and a finer perception of justice. 


Rodin: The Man and His 
Art” 


This book contains a very excellent 
biographical study of the great French 
sculptor, with leaves from his notebook 
and a critical essay by James Huneker. 
For those who know the work of this 

master but vaguely, this book will stand 
for illuminating interpretation; for those 


*Rodin: The Man and His Art. By 
Judith Cladel. The Century Company. 
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who have made a study of the artist's 
work it will add much in the way of im- 
formation not hitherto at hand, since 
little has been written about Rodin, save 
in a desultory way. 

The book is extremely well made and 
has a host of wonderful illustrations. Its 
little personal touches visualize the man 
for us, and brings us closer to the soul 
of the genius who created so many mar- 
velous figures. The attention is called 
to the fact that Rodin was the artistie 
descendant of Michelangelo, and_ this 
point may help to explain him to the 
layman. At all events, the art student 
and art lover will appreciate this book, 
while for many general readers it ,will 
have a fascination and interest. 
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Plays of Interest in New Y ork 


By Montrose a, Moses 


Author of ‘Contemporary Dramatists 


A Good Musical Comedy 


We hope that the readers of “The Book 
News Monthly” took our advice of last 
year, and went to see “Oh, Boy!”, the 
product of Guy Bolton, P. G. Wode- 
house, and Jerome Kern. It had small 
beginnings at the Princess Theatre, and 
is still running in New York in a larger 
theatre, the Casino. Messrs. Comstock 
and Elliott are doing a most commend- 
able thing in establishing a standard of 
musical production, and they are fur- 
ther showing their wisdom by keeping 
the trio of librettists and 
working together. 


musician 


Ethel Barrymore 
In The Lady of the Camellias” 


The Princess Theatre, small in its seat- 
ing capacity, is again the scene of a 
large and deserved success. “Oh, Lady! 
Lady!!” is delicate, dainty, tuneful, and 
truly humorous in some of its lyrics: It 
is useless to outline the plots of musical 
comedies; they are so dependent on their 
accidental, almost unrelated incidents. 
But in their book of lyrics, Messrs. Bol- 
ton and Wodehouse show every sign of 
genuine humor and satire, while Mr. 
Kern is tuneful, even though the reminis- 
cent melodies keep us from proclaiming 
him entirely original. 

Nearly every musical number in “Oh, 
Lady! Lady!!” scored on the opening 
night. Such lyrics as “I am to be Mar- 
ried Today,” “Do It Now,” “Oh, Lady! 
Lady!” and “It’s a Hard, Hard World 
for a Man,” are sure of a warm welcome. 
To add to the tunefulness and vivacity 
of the production, Messrs. Comstock and 
Filiott have, through the excellent work 
of Mr. Robert Milton, who staged the 
piece, given a scenic background to their 
“show” which is altogether in good taste 
and colorful to the eye. 


The delicacy of impression was largely 
due to the delightful way in which the 
piece was cast. Not for a long while 
has New York had such an excellent as- 
semblage of players for an evening’s 
musical-comedy amusement. Carroll Mc- 
Comas, Edward Abeles, Reginald Ma- 
son, Margaret Dale, Vivienne Segal, Flor- 
ence Shirley, are among those who offer 
a dash and style to the entertainment. 
Altogether, here is another musical 
comedy to recommend most heartily. 


Miss Matthison's Special 
Matinees 


It was an excellent venture on the part 
of Mr. Frank McEntee to present Miss 
Edith Wynne Matthison in a series of 
special matinees, and in a_ repertory 
which would so well exhibit her true 
worth as an artist. At this time of 
writing, two productions have been given, 
a revival of “Everyman” and a revival 
of “The Merchant of Venice.” 

In accord with the advance in modern 
scenery, the stage management for both 
of these productions was marked by reti- 
cence and good taste. Instead of the old 





Ina Claire 
In “ Polly With a Past” 
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picture canvas, so insistently main- 
tained by Sir Henry Irving and Sir Her- 
bert Tree, Miss Matthison contented her- 
self with the use of curtains and suffi- 
cient accessory to note a change of scene 
from outside to indoors. Her chief con- 
cern was with the spirit of the old 
Morality, and with the spirit of Shake- 
speare. In both instances it was a de- 
light to note her growth in penetration, 
member vividly the first time we saw 
and her excellence in reading. We re- 
Miss Matthison in “Everyman”; then 
we noted how highly spiritualized, how 
excellently humanized, her interpreta- 
tion was. This Morality is one of the 
least coldly formal of its type. It is 
closely constructed and well knit, and has 
a deal of theological intent and purpose 
which, while not necessary to a casual 
understanding of “Everyman’s” journey, 
is, nevertheless, essential to an intelli- 
gent transition of “mood” from the 
worldly to things of the spirit. Miss 
Matthison has, therefore, deepened her 
interpretation by a complete comprehen- 
sion of the spiritual values which were in 
the mind of the unknown playwright. 


In Shakespeare, we find the same pene- 
trating growth, the same richness of 
voice and attitude, the same highly spir- 
itualized and sensitized readings which 
turn such declamatory possibilities as 
the “quality of mercy” speech into rich 
commentary. One is so accustomed to go 
to the theatre and take dialogue at its 
face value, that it is something of a new 
experience to have brought across the 
foot-lights reading which shade _ into 
character. Miss Matthison’s “Portia” 
has lost none of its picturesqueness or 
radiance. This production of “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” introduced a new “Shy- 
lock” to the public, Albert Bruning step- 
ping into Shakespeare from a slight role 
in “De Luxe Annie.” What Mr. Brun- 
ing would make of this role were he to 
play it for a period of forty perform- 
ances, we can easily imagine. Even after 
two or three performances as “Shylock” 
he shows a thorough comprehension of 
the lights and shades of character, his 
interpretation tending, as Irving’s did, 
to accentuate the meanness of the Jew 
rather than the pathetic side. We think, 
however, that in the reading of the lines 
he erred slightly on the side of ironical 
humor which, while apparent in Shake- 
speare, should be more or less subdued 
to the greater seriousness of that tragedy 
which culminates in the trial. Miss Mat- 
thison was supported by Pedro de Cor- 
doba as “Bassanio”; his readings were 
thoroughly in the poetic tradition, and 
his bearing was picturesque. He played 
“Dethe” in “Everyman.” Adrienne Mor- 
rison, who was a most richly voiced 
“Knowledge” in the Morality play, ap- 
peared opposite to Miss Matthison as 
“Nerissa.” 


Altogther, the public is fortunate in 
having had these special matinees of- 
fered in a season peculiarly stricken with 
the lack of the poetic and serious drama. 


M r. Belasco's W isdom 


That Mr. Belasco knows how to give 
his clientele a good time is fully at- 
tested to by the large audiences which are 
nightly witnessing “Polly With a Past” 
and “Tiger Rose.” That he knows how 
to cast plays is likewise illustrated by 
the excellence with which these two 
dramas are presented. That we recom- 
mend “Polly With a Past” is not due to 
our belief in the play which has been 
written by Mr. Bolton and Mr. Middle- 
ton, but entirely due to the successful 
handling of the play by Mr. Belasco him- 


Lenore Ulric 
In ** Tiger Rose™ 


self. As a mere story it is a threadbare 
little piece. As a vehicle for Miss Ina 
Claire, it affords her ample opportunity 
to show her capabilities as a player with 
some delicacy, and with a large amount 
of personal appeal. The play is so evi- 
dent in its plot that it does not bear 
telling. It appeals to the audience be- 
cause it shows a deserving girl over- 
coming obstacles in an entertaining man- 
ner. It affords ample scope for pretty 
dressing, and its passion never gets fur- 
ther than a certain piquant coquetry, 
which calls for deft handling on the part 
of the player. 


“Tiger Rose,” on the other hand, is an 
old-fashioned melodrama from the pen 
of Willard Mack, who plays the chief 
male role. It is a story of the North- 
west Police Force, with a little French 
girl as the heroine. It is a re-statement 
of “The Girl of the Golden West,” and 
is patterned closely after Mr. Eugene 
Walter’s “The Wolf.” Its interest lies 
in whatever suspense Mr. Belasco gives 
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to it through the handling of scenery 
and through the rehearsal of his players. 
Altogether, while these two plays an 
not reassuring as pieces of literature, 
they do reassure us that as a producer, 
Mr. Belasco has lost none of his cunning 
or his excellence. 


The New Camille 


What actress does not wish to play 
“Camille?” What player has not worn 
threadbare the old passions of Dumas’; 
drama, as prepared for the American 
stage by Matilda Heron! It was a naty. 
ral consequence that Miss Barrymore 
should some time or other appear as 
“Camille.” But she payed a trick on our 
expectancy. Instead of contentin= her. 
self with the old version, she handed Dv. 
mas’s play over to Edward Sheldon and 
asked him to re-write it. This Sheldon 
has done, taking for his ground-plan the 
shape of “Romance,” with its prologue 
and epilogue. We were constantly an- 
noyed throughout this play by the ab- 
sence of all the things we expected. “A 
rose by any other name” may be as 
sweet, but we doubt whether Dumas’s 
“Camille” is the same as_ Sheldon’s 
“Camille.” The very theatricalism of 
the passion in the older play was reduced 
to naturalism or realism of the modern 
kind, in this modern version. Mr. Shel- 
don made a mistake, it seems to us, in 
rubbing in the courtesan element. In 
the old play, “Camille” occasionally lost 
sight of the fact that she was leading a 
bad and wicked life. But Mr. Sheldon, 
having dramatized “The Song of Songs,” 
seems now to be obsessed with the cour- 
tesan idea. It is true that in his first 
two acts he very successfully drew to- 
gether many wandering elements in the 
old version; but it did not seem to us 
that the scene between “Camille” and 
“Armand’s” father was improved by the 
deeper human quality which was put into 
it by Mr. Sheldon. And certainly the 
gambling scene was totally lacking in the 
theatrical jangle which comes with the 
falling of coin and the crushing of 
“Camille’s” soul. Mr. Sheldon infused 
into this act much unnecessary junk 
which could have been easily dispensed 
with. Nor in the last act did we like the 
Romeo and Juliet death scene in the al- 
cove. Only recently we have seen Ma- 
dam Bernhardt’s death scene, and it has 
lost none of its theatrical emotional fer- 
vor. Much better was the original, how- 
ever wooden Maltida Heron’s version may 
now read. 

We have often heard suggested that 
plays of the past be revamped and made 
available to modern audiences by 4 
slightly modern rehandling of the text. 
It was in this spirit that Victor Mapes 
re-wrote Bronson Howard’s “The Her 
rietta.” It was in this spirit that Piner 
re-touched “The Gay Lord Quex.” Bul 
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we doubt whether such wholesale rehabil- 
itating will do the stage much good. 
Whatever the effect Miss Barrymore 
might have produced had she seen fit to 
adhere to the old version of “Camille,” 
we do know that in her blonde wig, and 
in her period costume, she has here failed 
to make us feel the thrill we always feel 
whenever we _ see the threadworn 
“Camille” of old. We cannot take her 
attempt too seriously, however adequate 


she was in the mere technique of her act- 
ing. The only one who seemed to suggest 
Dumas was Conway Tearle as “Armand.” 
Rose Coghlan, as “Mme. Prudence,” was 
too burlesque. 

We are, therefore, glad to learn, in 
spite of certain interest in the Sheldon 
production, that Miss Barrymore, who 
is scheduled for a long repertory season, 
is rehearsing a new play by R. C. Carton. 


The Philadelphia Theatres 


By Harold P. Quicksall 


prolific stimulus to playwrights 

either in this country or in Europe. 
When the first echoes of the conflict ap- 
peared in the newspapers both the thea- 
tre and the screen revealed, in a few fee- 
ble efforts, an inclination to utilize it, as 
any other timely subject, for the pur- 
poses of art or entertainment. But “Un- 
der Fire,” a futile attempt to reproduce 
on the mimic stage the thrills and hero- 
ism of armed conflict, was characteristic 
of the early product. The literature of 
the stage underwent the same depres- 
sion that struck general literature. For 
months its writers were dumb. Then 
came “A Kiss for Cinderella” and sev- 
eral shorter Barrie plays, but even yet 
the really worth while pieces grounded in 
the War may be counted upon the fingers 
of one hand. 


T st far the War has not proven a 


The first War play of any consequence 
which reached the Philadelphia stage was 
Margaret Anglin’s production of “Bil- 
leted,” done as “Lonely Soldiers” at the 





William Courtenay 
** General Post™ 


Little Theatre. Here the War entered 
only as a vast background. With many 
brilliant lines and cunningly devised sit- 


“The Man Who Came Back” 


uations the authors revealed a picture 
of an upper class English household 
which had been rent by the spendthrift 
habits of the frivolous wife, but was 
healed by war’s alchemy. After the con- 
flict, the playwrights showed in the deli- 
cate fashion which playwrights should, 
small ills became easily negligible. 

It is by much the same method of deal- 
ing with the spiritual effects of the War 
rather than the actual conflict that 
“General Post,” announced for the Broad 
Street Theatre, obtains its best effects. 
Those familiar with the folk-lore of Eng- 
land will recognize “General Post” as 
another name for the old game of “Stage 
Coach.” In this game each player as- 
sumes the name of some city and all are 
seated except one. This player, stand- 
ing in the middle, cries, for instance, 
“London to Edinburgh,” and under the 
rules the players representing these 
cities are required to exchange places. 
The object, of course, is to repeat the 
process of unseating one player; and to 


* Doing Our Bit™ 


further accomplish this purpose the 
standing player is permitted at certain 
intervals to call “General Post,” which 
means that everyone must change places. 

The ancient game is thus used to char- 
acterize the social changes which the 
stress of war has wrought in the life of 
contemporary England. The War called 
“General Post” and in the subsequent 
scramble labor ousted capital from posi- 
tions long held and firmly entrenched. 
Public opinion repeats the cry and cab- 
inets shuffle in and out of power. Hints 
of social changes, in so far as they can 
be reflected in the theatre, form the sub- 
stance of the play. And in the writing 
of it Mr. J. E. Harrold Terry has taken 
an abundance of care to put intelligence 
and significance. 

William Courtenay and Thomas A. 
Wise are in the two leading roles. Cyn- 
thia Brooke, Cecil Fletcher, James Kear- 
ney and Wigney Percival round out a 
roster of players who, in the main, 
gather the purposes and points of the 
play and project them graphically. 


Regenerating Youth 


In “Blind Youth,” which Lou Tellegen 
is to present at the Garrick Theatre dur- 
ing the early days of March, and “The 
Man Who Came Back,” now at the Adel- 
phi Theatre, varying treatments of the 
familiar theme of the regeneration of a 
young man of innate quality are to be 
found. Both plays are theatrical in all 
their essential purposes; both aim to 
sound the target which tells the world 
of a “good show” rather than to reflect 
life or to read its principles. 

In the case of Mr. Tellegen’s offering 
the tale is clothed with the glamour of ro- 
mance. Maurice Monnier is a _ studio 
derelict who pulls himself “up by his own 
shoe straps” as the uplifters of a genera- 
tion ago were fond of saying. All his 
difficulties and struggles are of the kind 
that one might expect in a play which 
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was written by Mr. Tellegen for Mr. Tel- 
legen to play. And the hand of Willard 
Mack, who assisted in the preparation of 
the ’script, is not unseen as the young 
artist marches his triumphant and un- 
seeing way. 

“The Man Who Came Back” is frankly 
in the school of the melodramatic 
“thriller” rendered more efficient and 
realistic than its progenitor of a genera- 
tion ago, but still the same under its 
dress suit skin. The man in this case 
was a young spendthrift of New York 
who left home abruptly when informed 
by his father that the family pocketbook 
was no longer at his disposal for the pay- 
ment of fines for speeding or releasing 
him from marriages made in drunken- 
ness. Half way round the globe the 
young man travels before the final pit- 
tance allowed by his parent is exhausted, 
and the playwrights have brought him 
by reasonable degrees to the most ef- 
fective depth in the social scale. Then 
before the five episodes are ended, he 
travels all the way back, gaining new 
social standing with each stage in the 
far journey. There is one breathless mo- 
ment at the end and then everything is 
just as the matinee girl would have it. 

Men and women of the theatre will 
not soon lose their admiration for the 
fashion in which Jules Eckert Goodman, 
who made the play from a story by John 
Fleming Wilson, has worked up his sit- 
uations. As a matter of dramatic tech- 
nique, aside from other questions of 
play-making, “The Man Who Came 
Back” has had few equals in recent melo- 
drama. Mary Nash has gained new hon- 
ors, quite justly, in the leading feminine 
role, and Conrad Nagel is an excellent 
substitute for the creator of the role of 
the young profligate. Mrs. Russ Whytal, 
Maud Campbell, Edna Davis, Virginia 
Huppert, Bennett Southard, Clifford 
Dempsey, Clarence Derwent, Peter Lang, 
Irving Southard, William Crowell and 
Edward Colebrook take other roles in a 
satisfactory manner. 


The Musical Shows 


This indeed is the season of the musi- 
cal entertainment. Since the re-opening 
of the Chestnut Street Opera House, with 
its substantial but quite unexpected pop- 
ularity, the powers that determine the 
theatrical fare of this city have looked 
with the utmost favor upon the purvey- 
ors of “musical shows.” Klaw and Er- 
langer promise to return their operetta, 
“Miss Springtime,” to the Forrest Thea- 
tre for its third engagement early in 
March. The original company with Else 
Alder, John Hazzard and Charles Meak- 
ins, will be seen in this entertaining and 
musically unusual piece. Following this 
production at the Forrest will be “The 
Land of Joy,” described as a “Spanish 
dancing show,” in which Dolorotes, Vio- 
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letta, and Manzantanita will be seen. 
Marie Marco is listed in the company as 
one of the vocalists and so is Luisita 
Puchol. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the public may be assured that un- 
derstanding and enjoyment of the enter- 
tainment is not conditioned in any re- 
spect by one’s knowledge of Spanish! 
For its fourth offering since it again 
came to the fore in the local theatrical 
world the Chestnut Street Opera House 
has “Over the Top,” one of the “smart” 
musical revues recently turned out by 
New York. Justine Johnstone, whose 
name is a trademark of current musical 
comedy, is one of the stellar attractions 
of this entertainment. Ed. Wynn is the 
comedian. Ma Belle is the dancer. 


Ted Lorraine, Betty Pierce, Bly Brown, 








George MacFarlane 
In * Miss Springtime 


Rolanda, and the inevitable chorus give 
the final touches to an entertainment 
which was built up, so far as book is con- 
cerned, by Philip Bartholomae and Har- 
old Atteridge. The music is by Sigmund 
Romberg, composer of “Maytime,” “Her 
Soldier Boy,” “Sinbad,” and deviser of an 
infinite number of tunes for the regular 
productions of the New York Winter Gar- 
den. There are fourteen scenes in the 
piece, some of which are patriotic, in 
character, and all of which are gifted 
with some novel turn or some new trick 
of costuming or stage decoration. 

For the last part of March the man- 
agement of the Chestnut promises “Do- 
ing Our Bit,” recently current at the 
Winter Garden. With Frank Tinney, 
Henry Lewis and James J. Corbett in the 
cast, this production will doubtless be 
certain of a hearty welcome in Philadel- 
phia. Tinney is a native of the city, as 
everyone who witnesses his performance 
will quickly learn for himself, and the 
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other two players have scored Substan. 
tial successes during previous engage. 
ments. 

Charles Strakosch, manager of the 
Walnut Street Theatre, promises one of 
the most imposing attractions of his cy. 
rent season for March 4. It is Avery 
Hopwood’s farce, “Fair and Warmer” 
Edna Hibbard, who played the leading 
role during the engagement of the play 
at the Garrick Theatre last season, is 
still in the cast. Other parts are admir. 
ably handled by John Arthur, Maud Ap. 
drew, Florence Ryerson, William H. Sy. 
livan, Chester Ford, John Morris ang 
Ralph Simone. 

Hopwood has probably never written 
a farce which ran so lightly, smoothly 
and naturally as this one, and certainly 
none of his other plays have equalled its 
record of popular favor. That is saying 
a great deal in view of the fact that Hop- 
wood also wrote “Seven Days” and “No. 
body’s Widow.” 

























































































The Little Theatre is revealing a d- 
versity of significant and worthy drama 
this season. First came Margaret Anglin 
and her expert company in “Lonely Sol- 
diers,” a charming war comedy which is 
now termed “Billeted.” Miss Anglin, it 
will also be remembered, producing a 
significant American play by Hulbert 
Footner and made an excellent revival 
of Oscar Wilde’s “A Woman of No In- 
portance.” Now this charming play- 
house in Delancey Street is the scene 
of a short engagement of the Theatre 
Workshop players of New York City. 

“A Gauntlet,” Bjornson’s challenging 
statement of the double standard of sex- 
ual morality, is the first offering of this 
organization. The piece was splendidly 
done by a company composed entirely of 
professional players after the Workshop 
method. Hilda Spong assumed the part 
of the wife with her usual gracious pres 
ence, and George Henry Trader gave 
vividness and. many comic moments 
the role of the fashion-plate husband 
Olive Wyndham was the _ rebellious 
daughter, George K. Denny the objet- 
tionable lover, and other parts were 
taken by Gertrude Augarde, Alexander 
Woodburn, Dudley Oatman, and Mrs. 
Thomas A. Wise. 

Osman Edwards’s translation of the 
play was the one chosen. And despite 
its trick of ending, after the manner of 
Ibsen, at the moment of greatest tensity, 
it made a distinct impression upon the 
Little Theatre audiences. It is to & 
hoped that the Workshop officials wil 
obtain sufficient support for their efforts 
here to induce them to give Philadelphia 
an important place in the scheme of & 
pansion which their activities will surely 
some day undergo. 

At Keith’s Theatre during the month 
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of March a series of really important 
vaudeville acts will be seen. Blanche 
Ring will head the bill for the week of 
March 4, with George Spink as her ac- 
companist, in a program of new songs of 
the sort which have given her a fore- 
most place in the world of the theatre. 
“Little Billy,” who will be remembered 
for his amusing scenes in the “Cohan 


Legends and Romances of Brittany. 
By Lewis Spence. F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

This is a popular presentation of the 
folk-lore of Brittany. It shows how when 
Brittany became the last stronghold of 
the Celts, driven out o the British Isles 
by the invasion of the Anglos and Sax- 
ons, the old stories of Arthur and even 
wolves and members took on a color of 
their own and underwent changes that 
made them considerably different from 
the same stories as told in the homeland. 
To these are added the lays of Marie de 
France, translations of early ballads and 
purely Breton folk-tales. The book is 
beautifully illustrated from pictures by 
Otway Cannell. 


Big Business. By Ralph Parlette. Par- 
lette-Padgett Company. $1.00. 

This volume of condensed sunshine and 
happiness is the result of a Chautauqua 
lecture on the business of turning work 
into play and the world into a play- 
ground, participating in a great game of 
Being What We Are Created To Be. 

Unfortunately the present day topic 
appears to be, How much money have 
you? and Who are your ancestors? not 
as it should be, How happy are you? 
Look at humanity how it suffers to be 
stylish, thence to be happy. “We have 
worn gauze in winter and furs in sum- 
mer—to be happy. The maiden puts 
powder on her nose—to be happy. The 
soldier puts powder in his gun—to be 
happy.” Man seems to be the only thing 
in the universe that is ever unhappy and 


Revue of 1916,” is another feature act 
on the same bill. 

On the week of March 11 Mr. and Mrs. 
Carter De Haven will be seen in one of 
their characteristic offerings, and the 
program will also include Gladys Han- 
son in a patriotic act, and Mason, Keeler 
Company. The annual engagement of 
Eva Tanguay has been announced for the 
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why? Because he is ever striving to 
be other than what he was created to be, 
while in Nature, the flowers are satisfied 
to bloom and the birds to sing out with 
man, there is not the success in being 
natural. We are all utterly wretched in 
our struggle to frolic before learning to 
walk in life’s playground. 

The book is a wealth of common sense 
and overflows with cheering prescriptions 
by which one may cultivate a happy spirit 
and learn to rejoice and be glad. 


Preserving and Pickling. By Mary M. 
Wright. Penn Publishing Company. 

Two hundred recipes for preserves, 
jams, jellies, marmalades, pickles, rel- 
ishes and other delectable things to eat. 


Food Problem, The. By Vernon Kel- 
logg and Alonzo E. Taylor. With a pre- 
face by Herbert Hoover. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

A detailed discussion of the food prob- 
lem as it now stands. 


New Manual of Astrology, The. 
Sepharial. David McKay. $1.75. 

A new and revised edition of an inter- 
esting and valuable work. It is com- 
plete and comprehensive, and may be 
used as a handbook and work of refer- 
ence in all astrological connections. 


Friendly Year, The. By Henry Van 
Dyke. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

A new edition of this book that has al- 
ways a welcome place in our hearts. This 


gift edition contains a new portrait of 
Dr. Van Dyke. 


By 
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week of the 18th, with Robert Emmett 
Keene as another attraction. Evelyn Nes- 
bitt, known to all readers of the news- 
papers, will be seen in a new act on 
March 25. A dramatic sketch, called 
“Weaker Ones,” said to have been writ- 
ten by the wife of a New York dramatic 
critic, will be an additional feature of 
this entertainment. 


Furniture Making, Drawing and De- 
sign for Craftsmen. By R. S. Bowers. 
David McKay. $2.00 each. 


Two volumes in “The Handicraft Li- 
brary,” edited by Bernard E. Jones. They 
are very complete in their particular 
lines, the book on furniture contains more 
than a thousand designs, working draw- 
ings and details, covering one hundred 
and seven different pieces of furniture. 
The Drawing book gives instruction of a 
practical sort in the arts of drawing and 
design, and show how these are related 
to various crafts. Again there is a 
wealth of illustration. 


Fairy Tales from Brazil. 
Spicer Eells. 
$1.25. 


By Elsie 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 


These are tales with which the South 
American child is familiar. Most of them 
were told the author by the children 
themselves while she was a teacher in 
South America. They open up a new 
folk-tale world to the children, as they 
are stories originating with the Indians 
of Brazil, while others are from the Por- 
tuguese adapted to the Brazilian. 


Housekeeper’s Apple Book. By L. Ger- 
trude Mackay. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. 75 cents. 


An excellent little book that proves the 
apple “the king of fruits.” 
a host of recipes for using apples, show- 
ing two hundred different ways in which 
they may be made a substantial part of 
the diet. 


It serves up 





The Motion Picture Trend 


HE crying need of the screen for 
| men and women who are practiced 
in the creative literary arts is 
every day becoming more pathetically 
evident alike to the men who are com- 
pelled to supply the scenarios for the in- 
numerable stars, the players who are de- 
riving their livelihood from the films, 
the public and the literary folk them- 
selves. 

In the last two years the photoplay 
has made heroic efforts to escape the 
ban of futile repetition of plots. Some 
genuinely imaginative scenarios have 
been built up and embodied in films by 
equally irsaginative and appreciative di- 
rectors. More writers of notable ability 
than ever before have, during this period, 
entered the services of the cinema. But 
the task is only half begun; so long as 
production continues at its present enor- 
mous capacity it will never. be finished. 

By reason of the screen’s nature and 
its position in the art world accusations 
that it revels in stereotyped plots and 
familiar situations, though true, have 
been quite inordinate. The reason is not 
The 


far to seek and the test is simple. 
screen is-more dependent upon plot than 


either the novel or the drama. It can 
fall back neither upon philosophical spec- 
ulations nor brilliant dialogue to divert 
the attention from the progress of a 
play’s action. The increased concentra- 
tion makes this ill, like many others, un- 
bearable in the screen where it would be 
condoned in the novel. 

List the popular novels of the last year, 
if you will, and compare their scenarios. 
Considerations of space prohibit the task 
here, but a momentary mental review 
will answer the purpose; it will show 
—the more conclusively the further it is 
carried—that while the photoplay goes 
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Olga Petrova 


By Harold P. Quicksall 


on picturing itself the novelists are mer- 
rily rewriting themselves and their mas- 
ters. Of the three arts the stage is 
probably the least conspicuous offender. 
With the critics hard on his trail, the 
dramatist has a hard row to hoe. 

The same thing often becomes evident 
in another direction. It is not unknown 
for the intelligent photoplay patron to 
complain, after seeing a photodrama, 
that the pictures do nothing in the world 
but follow the beaten tracks, repeat end- 
lessly the plots which have won fame 
and money for other stars and other pro- 
ducing companies. And a little investi- 
gation will show that the film to which 
exception is taken is really a picturiza- 
tion of a popular novel! The film pro- 
ducer has paid probably a thousand dol- 
lars for the privilege of duplicating an 
ancient tale. 

The moving spirits of the screen 
world admit freely that they have gone 
too far in their adaptation of novels. And 
yet, so long as worthy scenarios are lack- 
ing, they are unable to change their 
course. They can only use greater dis- 
cretion and wider knowledge in their 
choice of subjects for adaptation. There 
is a famous story on Broadway which 
illustrates the point. “What are we 
going to do,” a prominent producer was 
said to have exclaimed to his general 
manager about six months ago, “we have 
no scenarios and we have filmed all the 
plays and novels in the world.” The 
tone was that of a man who has posi- 
tively reached his last ditch, so to speak; 
it contained premonitions of bankruptcy 
for himself and demolition of every mo- 
tion picture theatre in the country. 

The point is evident with the tale end- 
ing right there. The fact of the case was 
that this producer, though he had filmed 


literally hundreds of novels, has not 
touched one more than five years old, 
He was manifestly sincere in his con. 
sternation, however, and in the end his 
general manager probably called in the 
office boy and learned out of the lad’s 
high school education that a few good 
novels were written before 1900. 

It is true that for the film men of g 
few years ago English literature began 
and ended with the publishers’ advertise. 
ments in current periodicals. But at the 
same time the efforts to bring literary 
folk into the photoplay world is thwarted 
more frequently by the writers them- 
selves than by the producers. Novel- 
ists, dramatists and short story writers 
do not take the trouble to study seriously 
the art of the film. They attempt to 
mould it to their habits of creative 
thought. They refuse to sit studiously 
before the screen and learn its secrets, 
When their ideas clash with those of the 
film man it is always the film man who 
is wrong—in their opinion. Many actual 
instances of this sort of thing might be 
cited. And artists never made a greater 
mistake. The directors of today know 
their art in its present state of develop- 
ment. There are men of brains among 
them, and they are working under forced 
draught. The literateur will ultimately 
learn to respect their judgment, though 
it often errs, just as the conservative 
legitimate actor long ago learned to re- 
spect it. 

ok co * 

“The Beloved Traitor,” a new Goldwyn 
picture, in which Mae Marsh takes the 
leading role, is an illustration of a plot 
which in its essential details is a dear, 
very dear, old friend. In its principal 
outlines it has been seen, during the last 
five years, three times upon the dramatic 


From “ Lest We Forget” 
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stage, once in musical comedy, and prob- 
ably fifty times in the pictures—this 
after it had served the novelists faith- 
fully for many years. Yet this picture is 
: m version of a novel by Frank 


merely a fil 
L. Packard. 
Since I 


have not read the~ Packard 





Mae Marsh in “ The Beloved Traitor™ 


novel 1am not in a position to state how 
closely the photoplay follows the action 
and purposes of the book. At the same 
time it is hardly likely that Goldwyn’s 
shrewd scenario department would recom- 
mend the purchase of photoplay rights 
without intending to exercise them. 

At any rate, the picture is a story of 
a yung New England fisherman who, 
practiced in the art of sculpture, went to 
New York and became famous. There 
he fell under the influence of a “vam- 
pire” and was only rescued from her in- 
trigues when his sweetheart of the coast 
village came to town to fetch him. At 
the studio ball upon which the girl in- 
trudes, she is insulted. A knock-down 
and drag-out fight results. Everyone is 
happy. 

The virtues of this picture are thus 
mainly pictorial and histrionic. The 


scenes along the New England coast 
fairly make the spectator throw out his 
chest to draw in the sea air. The “fight” 
is realistic to the last detail; which 
means, of course, that the last detail of 
furniture is smashed and the last win- 
dow broken. The action is kept at an ex- 
citing pitch throughout the entire per- 
formance. It is easy to believe on this 
account that the film will obtain consid- 
erable popular favor when it appears at 
one of the Stanley Company’s theatres 
early in March. 


In this picture George Loane Tuck- 
er’s flare for unusual effects finds play 
in a strikingly unusual sub-title. The 
leader, which might be described as a 
moving, story-telling caption, is intended 
to picture psychologically to those who 
see the film, the subtle forces at work in 
undermining the life of the hero as he 
faces all the distractions of the gay city 
life. It is an interesting experiment, 
difficult of description, but notably ef- 
fective. It is obviously the result of con- 
siderable thought and careful labor. 


* * 


“Lest We Forget,” a Metro produc- 
tion which is to have early exploitation 
in Philadelphia, is one of the best of the 
many patriotic pictures which have come 
to light since the beginning of the war. 
Rita Jolivet, who was one of the sur- 
vivors of the Lusitania disaster, is the 
star, and the film is given over largely 
to this and other events which led up to 
the American declaration of war. 


Miss Jolivet has had considerable ex- 
perience in foreign methods of photoplay 
making. She was with the Ambrosio 
Company in Italy. In this country she 
has played in “The Unafraid” for Lasky, 


and in “One Law for Both,” with Ivan. 


Hamilton Revelle, a competent actor who 
supported Mary Garden in “Thais,” plays 
opposite her in this new production. L. 
Rogers Lytton is seen as the German 
spy; Kate Blancke, in another important 
role, has been seen in many Metro pic- 
tures. Others in the cast are Clifford 
Saum, Emil Roe, Henry Smith, Gaby 
Perrier, Texas Cooper, H. P. St. Leger, 
Ernest Maupain, Edward Gerstle and 
George Slatteau. 


Madame Olga Petrova seems to have 
won a measure of public support which 
can hardly be explained on any basis of 
her histrionic talents or methods or be 
made to jibe with current understanding 
of motion picture audiences. Madame 
Petrova, in other words, is by no means 
a great actress for the cinema. Her chan- 
nels of emotional expression are not open 
and free as this art requires; she does 
too much posing and posturing. 

The Stanley Company will release, for 
early in March, “The Light Within,” one 
of the best and probably the most im- 
portant of her productions since she 
came under her own management. The 
film affords a_ striking contrast to 
“Daughter of Destiny,” her latest pic- 
ture, in the character of the part por- 
trayed by the star. Laurel Carlisle, a 
distinguished surgeon, is compelled to 
choose between her professional duty and 





Edith Storey in ** Revenge” 


her mother love. The situation is in- 
geniously contrived and vastly interest- 
ing. It is worked out carefully and needs 
only the warmer emotional expression, 
which the star does not seem to have, to 
make it a really impressive film. The 
production and cast are excellent. 





YIM 





“Your blessedness came as it went—in a 
day. 
Deep dread but heightened your mirth. 
Your idol’s feet never turned to clay, 
Never lit upon common earth. 
Love is the Game but is not the Goal: 
You played it together, body and soul, 
And you had your Candle’s worth. 


“Yes! though the Candle light a Shrine, 
And heart cannot count the cost, 
You are Winners yet in its tender shine! 
Would they choose to have lived and 
lost? 
There are chills, you see, for the finest 
hearts; 
But, once it is only old Death that parts, 
There can never come twinge of frost. 


“And this be our comfort for Every Boy 

Cut down in his high heyday, 

Or ever the sweets of the morning cloy, 

Or the Green Leaf wither away. 

So a sunlit billow curls to a crest 
And shouts as it breaks at its loveliest, 

In a glory of rainbow spray!” 

I Build My House. By Jane Burr. 
James T. White & Company. 

The author, formerly Miss Rosalind 
Guggenheim, of St. Louis, at present the 
wife of Horatio Winslow, formerly edi- 
tor of the “Masses,” scarcely needs an 
introduction to the literary world. She 
has contributed hundreds of poems and 
articles to the leading periodicals de- 
voted to the cause of women and the up- 
lift of humanity. 

The original setting of Jane Burr’s 
life was a sheltered garden, where the 
sun could warm her, and no winter bring 
her harm. But always she wandered 
dangerously near the high wall between 
her life and the life outside. One day 
she peeped over the wall, and her eyes 
were smitten with the sight of sickness 
and poverty, misery and death. For her 
there was no more turning back into that 
sun-lit garden, there was no longer any 
joy in the flowers that bloomed only for 
her but were denied the wretches outside. 
She flung wide the gates, and joined in 
with the rush of the thundering feet of 
knowledge, the thundering feet of jus- 
tice, the thundering feet of truth. She 
must do her bit toward the amelioration 
of suffering and the uplift of mankind, 
and even now with her slender means she 
is the beneficent mother of many home- 
less and needy, and plans to adopt a 
dozen babies. 

Her verse is the expression of her 
activities; it thrills with life and pur- 
pose, and is an earnest demand for larger 
life and opportunity. She lifts one out 
of the commonplace, and creates a new 
desire, and voices the wistful ycarnings 
of a woman’s heart. Her verse grips 
like baby fingers, and will bring to every 
mother a delightful remembrance of the 
blissful days with her own baby. It has 
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a singing quality that endures, and runs 
the entire gamut of musical measures 
in her abandon to joy. She knocks at 
the door of tears—but the door opens 
into Paradise. Jane Burr is one whom 
the Prophets have marked out from birth, 
and her work, whether verse or prose, 
gives an example of daring which is de- 
licious in its audacity. She understands 
the full meaning of life and love, and 
dwells in the joy of youth. She sings 
her song of love and her song of hate, 
of faithfulness and of treachery, of ful- 
fillment and of frustration, and she sings 
them realistically and with an ardent 
struggle for the truth. But she has not 
burned her heart with the acid of experi- 
ence, but sings as blithely as a lark, as- 
similating and transmuting her impres- 
sions into a great and inspiring appeal— 
which she brings with singing laurels. 


Reed Voices. By James B. Kenyon. 
James T. White & Company. 

Dr. Kenyon’s verse is too well-known 
through his contribution to the maga- 
zines and through his dozen or more 
volumes to need an introduction. His 
verse is highly finished and exquisitely 
melodious, and in his nature poems the 
reader never tires of the refreshment 
drawn from woods and streams, as from 
a fountain of Vaucluse. In these poems 
the poor prisoner bound in city walls 
forgets the bondage of his lot, and 
dreams he hears again the far-off forest 
calls—the lullaby of brooks and water- 
falls, and bird-notes sifted through sun- 
lit leaves. While he is no apostle of a 
school, either philosophic or fleshly, he 
employs the simple themes of the out- 
door world to portray and illuminate hu- 
man love and life and seeks to probe no 
darker mysteries, though he sometimes 
deals with the problem of death and the 
hereafter. His religious verse frequently 
strikes a clear note of spiritual exaltation 
as genuine as that of Christina Rossetti, 
Frances Ridley or 
Herbert. 


Havergal, George 


Would You Come ? 


The little pool is there; still o’er it lean 
The watching elms, while the soft sum- 
mer skies, 
Seen through the braided boughs that 
intervene, 
Are blue as memory paints your girlish 
eyes. 


And there the narrow path winds from 
the hill 
Down to the daisied fields, the billow- 
ing grain; 
Ah, if os knew they waited for you 
still— 
The dear old scenes—would you not 
come again? 





Come from the crowded strevts, the sor. 
did ways, 
To seek the sweet familiar haunts of 
yore, 
Remembering still those bare-foot, dawn. 
fresh days— 
O my lost playmate, would 


> you come 
once more? 


Evergreen Tree, The. 
kaye. 


By Percy Mae. 
D. Appleton & Company. 

A Christmas Masque, one of the most 
exquisite things ever attempted by this 
author. It is beautifully presented jn a 
volume that is admirably suited to the 
character of the book. 


Songs of a Mother. 
Andrews. 
$1.00. 

Simple, heartsome songs written by a 
mother to interpret mother-love. 


At Vesper Time. By Ruth Baldwin 
Chenery. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Ruth Baldwin Chenery, whose litt 
volume of verse, “At Vesper Time,” has 
just appeared, has a great gift of expres- 
sion. Many of her poems are very fine, 
vivid, full of fine restraint, and dominated 
by a deep spiritual beauty. The sonnet 
to “Lady Gregory” is very beautiful, as 
are also those to “Keats,” “Wordsworth,” 
“Peary,” “Longfellow,” “Lincoln.” The 
poem “In the Trolley Car,” a poem ir 
quite another vein, is charming, whil 
“Autumn Twilight” reveals the poet's 
love of nature, a quality that one sees 
also in “Washington University at Sun- 


” 


By Marietta M. 


E. P. Dutton & Company 


set 

“At Vesper Time” is another volum 
to be added to the store of good vers 
this year has yielded. Poetry, it woull 
seem, is one of the fruits of war, the ex- 
pression of those emotionally stirred, not 
by war as war, but by those high quali- 
ties of patriotism and self-sacrifice 0! 
which war is productive. 


English Folk Songs from the Souther 
Appalachians. Collected by Olive Dame 
Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50. 

One hundred and twenty-two songs 4! 
ballads with three hundred and mor 
tunes. These songs belong to a portio! 
of Armenia not generally known and they 
present a most interesting collection ' 
the student. 


Anthology of Swedish Lyrics. From 
1750 to 1915. Translated by Charles 
Wharton Stork. The American-Scandim® 
vian Foundation. 

A collection of delightful poems hit 
erto not accessible in English. 


Nort’ Shor’ Verses. By Richard } 
Ware. Luce & Company. * 
These are poems of the coast of Ne 
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prunswick, full of the tang of the sea 
and expressing a love of the milder as- 
pect of nature in a form of dialect that 
is hauntingly musical. 


Days of Destiny. By R. Gorell Barnes. 
Longmans, Green & Company. $1.00. 

“Days of Destiny” is a slim volume of 
war poems by R. Gorell Barnes, poems 
full of the grimness of war, yet through 
it he sees likewise the wonder and the 
beauty of self-sacrifice and unflinching 
courage. In the men of the Expedition- 
ary Force, in the heroism of Belgium, he 
sees the heights to which humanity can 
rise through agony and sorrow. This is 
the triumphant note the poet leaves with 
you. He has seen with a poet’s vision, 
and revealed to us through his virile 
poems, beauty amid ruin and suffering, 
that spiritual beauty which is immortal. 


Little Flag on Main Street, The. By 
McLandburgh Wilson. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 50 cents. 

This wonderfully timely book of war 
poems is suggestive in style of Robert 
Service’s “Rhymes of a Red Cross Man.” 
True patriotism is the keynote of the 
poems, and with what enthusiasm the 
author pours forth his sentiment on na- 
tional spirit! Current topics are the 
themes of individual poems, but in every 
case there is a vein of bitterness in the 
need of bloodshed and a realism in the 
horrors of the fiendish methods pursued. 

To many persons the poems will not be 
unfamiliar, inasmuch as they have ap- 
peared at irregular intervals in the mag- 
azines, but we are to be congratulated 
that at last they have been collected and 
re-printed in book form. 


Two Belgian Plays. By Gustave Van- 
zype. Little, Brown & Company. $1.25. 

Two plays ,“Mother Nature” and “Pro- 
gress,” written by one of the most promi- 
nent Belgian dramatists. They are now 
translated to reveal something of the 
thought and manners of the Belgian that 
existed before the War’s devastation. 


Tote-Road and Trail. By Douglas Mal- 
loch. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.25. 

Ballads of the lumberjack, live, pic- 
turesque narratives in verse, full of the 
bracing air of the woods and the thought 
of the men who live among the trees. 


Songs of Wedlock. By T. A. Daly. 
David McKay. $1.00. 

Some of the best examples of Tom 
Daly’s verse-making. Full of real hu- 
mor, touches of tenderness and a general 
atmosphere of charm. 


Social Plays of Arthur Wing Pinero, 
The. Edited by Clayton Hamilton. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. $2.00. 

This is the first volume of four to be 
issued under the capable supervision of 
Mr. Hamilton. It contains “The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,” and “The Notorious 


Mrs. Ebbsmith.” In all the volumes 
there will be an illuminating critical in- 
troduction and general explanation of 
the work and genius of Pinero. 


Juveniles 


Renegade, The. By John Fennimore. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


A real old-fashioned adventure tale 
for young people, centering in the times 
of James First, with the scenes laid in 
Devon, where one is entertained by the 
exploits of a group of wonderfully live 
people. It is a book that the older boy 
and girl will find really delightful. 


Rhyme Garden, The. By Marguerite 
Fuller Allan. John Lane Company. $1.00. 

Little musical rhymes for small chil- 
dren, admirably adapted for reading 
aloud. 


Lost Princess of Oz, The. By L. Frank 
Baum. Reilly & Britton Company. 

The annual Oz book, very popular last 
fall among buyers of juveniles. Mr. 
Baum is very resourceful as a writer for 
young people and his contributions to 
this branch of literature are invaluable. 


Bettina Brown. By One of Her Sub- 
jects. E. P. Dutton & Company. 


Bettina Brown is a charming specimen 
of childish purity, unusual intelligence, 
a lover of Nature and quick to apply her 
general information. To watch her men- 
tal development is fascinating, as she 
utilizes her biblical and literary train- 
ing in childish rhymes often with ludi- 
crous results. 

Lovers of children will delight in this 
sweet blossom’s growth. Only nine years 
are pictured, but what lovable traits are 
displayed, and we almost wish for more 
information regarding her, as her out- 
look seems so promising. 


Wonder of War in the Air, The. By 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1.35. 

A most timely American boy’s story 
of adventure, combining the fascination 
in the perilous excitement of flying and 
the thrill of modern war. No more lucid 
or technically accurate account has ever 
been written of the various types of aero- 
planes, their construction, and their rel- 
ative purpose in war. One sees the bom- 
bardment machine, the aeroplane for di- 
recting artillery fire, the scout, and the 
fighter of the air, at work in their several 
fields. The hero of the book, trained in 
the French Flying Corps, is taught every 
detail necessary in that new world of 
warfare—the battle-ground of the skies. 
He witnesses some of the most historic 
raids of the War, and takes a share in 
the destruction of one of the newest 
aerial monsters. Taken a prisoner by the 
enemy, the young aviator’s escape (based 
on an actual incident from the front) is 
daring in the extreme. The great War, 
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as Dr. Rolt-Wheeler so well shows, has 
given to mankind a new race of heroes— 
the fighters of the sky. 


M iscellaneous 


Tomorrow: The Will of the World. By 
Robert Herrick. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

An analysis of conditions after the 
War, attempting to forecast the many 
changes to be wrought through the con- 
flict and its consequences. 


Income Tax, Law and Accounting. By 
Godfrey N. Nelson. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

A new and revised edition of a techni- 
cal book by an authority who under- 
stands how to present a difficult subject 
to the lay reader. 


Our Girls in War Time. By Joyce Den- 
nys. John Lane Company. $1.00. 


A clever study of war workers among 
women, done with a delicate humor and 
a facile pencil. 


On the Threshold of the Unseen. 
Sir William F. Barrett. 
Company. $2.50. 

The author of this book was one of 
the founders of the Society of Psychical 
Research in 1882. He now discusses 
scientifically the evidences of spiritual- 
ism and compares the scientific with the 
religious aspect of spiritual manifesta- 
tion. His experiences of more than forty 
years on the work have given him a won- 
derful stock of information to draw 
from. 


By 
E. P. Dutton & 


Advertising and Selling Practice. 
John B. Opdycke. 
pany. $1.25. 

Here is a book for training junior em- 
ployees that really explains the origin 
of advertising and shows just how mod- 
ern advertising and selling developed. It 
shows how to study the specimens of 
early advertisements which are repro- 
duced, and to compare them with adver- 
tisements in the papers and magazines 
today. 

But the book is not limited to the his- 
tory and theory of advertising and sell- 
ing. It also gives specific plans and 
knacks which distinguish the superior 
from the mediocre merchandiser. The 
well-selected ilustrations with which the 
book abounds will help greatly in quick- 
ening the interest of the junior employee. 

The preparatioh of copy, the style of 
copy that builds business, how to judge 
the effectiveness of advertisements, what 
mediums to use, methods for checking 
returns, the advertising morgue—all 
these points and many others are clearly 
explained and brought out in Mr. Op- 
dycke’s book. 

In the same way Mr. Opdycke takes up 
some principles of selling and explains 
the policies and methods that pay best in 


By 
A. W. Shaw Com- 
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merchandising, giving a careful analysis 
of the fields and kinds of advertising and 
salesmanship. 

All the way through the book he 
guides the beginner in a practical, help- 
ful manner. And best of all, the prob- 
lems at the end of each chapter not only 
cover the text matter, but also require 
the junior employee to think for himself. 
Here is a problem selected at random: 
“Make a chart of the advertising you 
find in your community, in all mediums, 
and account for the mediums selected by 
certain advertisers for certain commodi- 
ties.” 

In addition, the book includes what is 
probably the most comprehensive biblio- 
graphy on advertising and selling that 
has ever been published. 


Great Problems of British Statesman- 
ship, The. By J. Ellis Barker. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 

The great Peace Conference at the end 
of the War will be faced with stagger- 
ing difficulties. Some of these are: The 
Strategic Value of Constantinople, The 
Future Importance of Asiatic Turkey, 
The Internal Difficulties of Austria-Hun- 
gary, The Future of Poland, The German 
Emperor’s Place in the German Consti- 
tution, War-Finance and After-War Eco- 
nomics. 

Mr. Ellis Barker, one of the best in- 
formed writers in the world on interna- 
tional politics and diplomacy, here dis- 
cusses these grave matters stimulatingly 
and plainly, bringing to his aid in each 
instance parallel situations from the 
diplomatic difficulties and historical 
events of the past. 


A book for any reader who wants to 
form a reasonable idea of the extraordi- 
narily complicated problems which the 
allied statesmen must face in the future. 


Observation—Every Man His Own 
University. By Russell H. Conwell. 
Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

The thousands of persons who were 
enabled to hear the Rev. Russell Con- 
well lecture “Acres of Diamonds” and 
afterward could possess it in book form, 
will appreciate a similar volume per- 
taining to our own personal opportuni- 
ties which lie within the grasp of rich 
and poor alike, provided we each use our 
gift of Observation. 


Luther Burbank learned his magical 
combinations in plant life not in any 
book or college; the nrerchant learns the 
need of his customers not in books but 
from close observation, and every one, 
regardless of his position, must study 
prevalent conditions and learn by dili- 
gent observation those details which will 
best enable him to fill his calling in life. 

The pointed, cleverly related stories 
used in conjunction with his valuable 
data make Dr. Conwell’s book exceed- 
ingly interesting and well worth at- 
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tentive reading, as it stimulates one to 
be on the alert, fearing lest he miss 
some detail which may be essential in 
his future. 


Army and Navy Uniforms and Insig- 
nia. By Dion Williams. F. A. Stokes 
Company. $1.50. 

The latest, most accurate information 
on this subject is contained in Colonel 
Williams’s book. [Illustrations in pro- 
fusion are given with all explanatory 
descriptions for the help of the layman. 


New Business of Farming, The. By 
Julian A. Dimock. F. A. Stakes Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

A condensed handbook on the business 
side of farming. A very practical and 
up-to-date manual. 


Our Hawaii. 
London. 


By Charmian Kittredge 
The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

Few people have known Hawaii as the 
Londons knew it. And now Mrs. Lon- 
don has put together the story of their 
lives there, with her impressions, un- 
doubtedly colored by those of her hus- 
band, of the land and the people. It is 
a book vivid in tone and sprightly in 
style of narrative; it reveals a beautiful 
world in the midst of the sea, and it is 
filled with tropical fragrance and warmth. 
Splendidly illustrated, it makes one of 
the very few really important travel 
books of the past year. 


Patton’s French-English Manual. By E. 
E. Patton. Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.50. 

A manual planned for the use of physi- 
cians, nurses and ambulance drivers 
“over there.” 


Handbook on Story Writing. By 
Blanche Colton Williams. Dodd, Mead & 
Company. $1.50. 

A book that aims to give suggestions 
to the short-story writer. It is full of 
good sense, examples of personal experi- 
ence and may give valuable aid to some. 


Le Morte D’Arthur of Sir Thomas Mal- 
ory and Its Sources. By Vida D. Scudder. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 


An interpretation and minute study of 
this great medieval masterpiece on which 
so many great works have been founded. 
The author examines all the pre-Malory 
romances, both British and French, and 
traces the whole use of the Arthur-story 
from its very beginning. This is a book 
of great value indeed to the student of 
literature. 


Non-Technical Chats on Iron and Steel. 
By La Verne W. Spring. F. A. Stokes 
Company. $2.50. 

Entertaining talks by an authority, cov- 
ering the entire story of iron and. steel 
from the beginning. 


Well of English and the Bucket, The. 
By Burges Johnson. Little, Brown & 
Company. $1.25. 


i 


An excellent study in how to write bet. 
ter English. The essays in the Volume 
are by the author of “Beastly Rhymes” 
and “Bashful Ballads.” His consideration 
of college English is admirably wel}-baj. 
anced and will prove helpful to all kinds 
of writers and readers. 


How to Build Mental Power. By Gren. 
Funk & Wagnalls Com. 


ville Kleiser. 
pany. $3.00. 


Mr. Kleiser has had an exceptionally 
wide experience in the instruction and 
education of young people in practical 
English, public speaking, and _ kindred 
subjects, and has acquired a thorough 
knowledge in this way of the problems 
likely to be encountered in the task of 
self-improvement and of the most practi- 
cal way to solve them. 


His book is straightforward, logical, 
and thorough in treatment, and is pro. 
vided with numerous special exercises 
that cannot fail to benefit the conscien- 
tious student. It is not only educative 
but inspiring, and the high ideals it in. 
culeates are in keeping with the best 
teachings of modern philosophy. Opti- 
mistic, human, and essentially up to date, 
this book should be of great assistance 
to numberless struggling young Ameri- 
cans in the effort to fit themselves for 
the conquest of success. 


Your War Taxes. By J. Frederick Es- 
sary. Moffat, Yard & Company. $1.00. 

A brief exposition of the whole sub- 
ject of war taxes, prepared for the use 
of the average man who may not have 
a clear understanding of what war taxes 
mean and why they must exist. 


Chess. By David A. Mitchell. 
Publishing Company. 


A small handbook of chess rules by a 
well-known expert. 


Penn 


Our Living Dead. By E. Katharine 
Bates. E. P. Dutton & Company. $1.2 

How much comfort will be found in 
this book provided one is keyed to the 
state of belief in spiritualism! 


The author, an enthusiastic spiritualist, 
gives her personal experiences with those 
in the spirit world or gone before, but t 
many persons the idea will appear U- 
canny and the experiences unlikely, e 
cept in cases of hysteria. The volume 
is dedicated to those “who have loved 
and mourned and think they have lost.’ 


Unpublishable Memoirs, The. By A. §. 
W. Rosenbach. Mitchell Kennerly. $1.5! 

With such a title, naturally one looks 
for a book of unusual sort, wondering 
why the memoirs should remain unpub- 
lished. The unscrupulous methods of # 
highly esteemed bibliophile in his efforts 
to obtain and treasure rare antiques 
sult in little less than sort of highway 
(Continued on page 17, Advertising Section 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


NEW BOOKS FOR SALE IN THE 
WANAMAKER BOOK STORES 


(Kindly mention ‘‘The Book News Monthly’’ when ordering) 


Under Four Flags for France. By 
George Clarke Musgrave. $2.00. 

Women and War Work. By Helen 
Fraser. $1.50. 

Taps. By J. Gregory Mantle, D. D. 
$1.25. 

Wounded and a Prisoner of War. By 
an Exchanged Officer. $1.25. 

Causes and Pretexts of the World War. 
By Oreste Ferrara. $1.50. 

The Soul of Democracy. By Edward 
Howard Griggs. $1.25. 

Holding the Line. By Sergeant Harold 
Baldwin. $1.50. 

In Our First Year of War. By Wood- 
row Wilson. $1.00. 

The Great Crime and Its Moral. By 
J. Selden Willmore. $2.00. 

The Bolsheviki and World Peace. By 
Leon Trotzky. $1.50. 

Naval Power in the War. By Charles 

’ Clifford Gill. $1.25. 

A Survey of International Relations 
Between the United States and Ger- 
many. August 1, 1914-April 6, 1917. 
By James Brown Scott. $5.00. 


Brave Belgians. By Baron C. Buffin. 
$1.50 


Conscript 2989. Experiences of a 
Drafted Man. $1.00. 

My Adventures as a German Secret 
Agent. By Horst von der Goltz. $1.50. 

Field Book of Insects. By Frank E. 
Lutz. $2.50. 

Home Vegetables and Small Fruits. By 
Frances Duncan. $1.40. 

The New Business of Farming. By Ju- 
lian A. Dimock. $1.00. 

Florida the Land of Enchantment. By 
Nevin O. Winter. $3.50. 


Colorado, the Queen Jewel of the Rock- 
ies. By Mae Lacy Baggs. $3.50. 

Alone in the Caribbean. By Frederic 
A. Fenger. $2.00. 

Three Acres and Liberty. New edition. 
By Bolton Hall. $1.75. 

The Air Line to Liberty. By Gerald 
Stanley Lee. $1.25. 

The Finding of Norah. By Eugenia 
Brooks Frothingham. 5c. 

Latest Light on Abraham Lincoln. By 
Ervin Chapman. $4.00. 

The Homely Diary of a Diplomat in the 
East. 1897-1899. By Thomas Skel- 
ton Harrison. $5.00. 

Vacation Journeys East and West. By 
David M. Steele. $1.50. 

Listening Lessons in Music. By Agnes 
Moore Fryberger. $1.25. 

That Rookie from the 13th Squad. By 
Lieut. P. L. Crosby. 5c. 

World Peace. A Written Debate Be- 
tween William Howard Taft and Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. $1.25. 

The Door of Dreams. By Jessie B. Rit- 
tenhouse. $1.00. 

A Banjo at Armageddon. By Berton 
Braley. $1.00. 
Airs and Ballads. 

$1.00. 

Nocturne of Remembered Spring. By 
Conrad Aiken. $1.25. 

Impossible People. By Mary C. E. 
Wemyss. $1.50. 

Children of Passage. 
Watson. $1.50. 

The Brown Brethren. By Patrick Mac- 
Gill. $1.35. 

The Girl from Keller’s. 
Bindloss. $1.40. 


By John McClure. 


By Frederick 


By Harold 
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Many Things Are Higher Than They Used to Be 


Wanamaker Book Bargains are Better Bargains 


Than Ever Before Spring 


Several hundred titles 


fresh, unhurt copies of recent successful publications. 
half, a third, or even less than that. 


for every one is desirable in its line. 


HERE ARE A FEW CHOSEN FROM THE 


Sale of Publishers’ Remainders 


the kind of books that people want who are careful in choosing additions to their libraries, 
Offered during this Sale at a fraction of their original prices—at 
Our remarkable prices on them are not to be taken as indications of their real value— 


It is the finest small collection of ‘‘ bargain books’’ that we have 


ever been able to offer. 


Wu Tingfang—America, Through 


5) cents. 


For a wholesome and sparkling draught 
pertinent wisdom, one would search far 


fore finding the equal of this volume. Dr, Wu 
gives us credit for being one of the best gov- 
erned nations on earth, but he does not hesi- 
tate to point out defects where they exist, and 
even to suggest important political reforms. 
He tells how we could improve our manners, 
and touches on many subjects of vital interest, 
such as our marriage customs, our treatment 
of children, our system of education, and does 
it in the utmost good nature and friendliness. 


Published at $1.60, 


Currey, Commander E. Hamilton—The 


Man-of-War. (In the Romance 
Reality Series.) 90 cents. 


Tells of the warcraft and the great se; 
fights of all ages, in a readable yet accurate 
way Has especial timeliness during the War, 
and is recommended particularly as a gift for 


boys. Published at $2. 


Annesley, Maud—My Parisian Year. T5 


cents. 


An unusual description of modern life 


Paris, because it touches—and in a very light 
and charming style—-on many aspects not com- 


monly treated. A very true picture, and 
cellent reading. Boxed. Published at $2 50. 


Baden-Powell, Sir Robert—Memories of 


India. Boxed. $1.75. 


Entertaining recollections of soldiering 


sport by one of England’s greatest men, with 
many illustrations in color and black-and-white 


by the author. Published at $3.50. 


Sainte-Beuve and 
Valois Kings. 
ine Prescott Wormeley. 75 cents. 
A fine translation of the memoirs of 


Abbe de Brantome, that priceless—because so 


full and frank and artless—chronicle of 


doings of Catherine de’Medici, Diane de Poi- 


tiers, Marguerite de Valois, Marie Stuart, 
other famous women = of 


photogravure 


Wis $3.00, 


Watson, William — Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas. 

Curtis, Charles H.—<Annuals, 
Hardy and Half-Hardy. 

Stevenson, Thomas—Chrysan- 
themums. 

The three above, published at 75 
cents. Our price, 35 cents, 

Darlington, H. R.—Roses. 

Published at $1.25. Our price, 60 
cents, 

The four books are among the most 
satisfactory ever published for ama- 
teur but serious — gardeners; they 
combine so perfectly the qualities of 
scientific accuracy, practical, every-day 
helpfulness in growing problems, a de- 
lightfully readable style, and copious 
colored illustrations. The set, at $1.65 

less than half-price—makes a perfect 
Springtime gift. 


Philadelphia 


the 
Spectacles of an Oriental Diplomat. 


Bourdeille — Illus- 
trious Dames of the Court of the 


Translated by Kather- 


sixteenth-century 
France. The material left by de Brantome has 
been organized into smooth and _ interesting 
form by the celebrated critic Sainte-Beuve; and 
the handsomely printed volume has many 
reproductions of contemporary 
portraits and paintings. The original price 


Cooper, Elizabeth—The Harim and the 


Purdah. Studies of Oriental Women. 
$1.25. 


Mrs Cooper spent many years in China, 
Japan, Burmah, India and Egypt and came 
into closest contact with every race, class and 
type, becoming familiar with their home and 
social life, their customs and feelings. Now, 
all over the Orient they are astir, and Mrs. 
Cooper pictures them as they are awakening 
Published at $3. 


THE WORKS 
OF GEORGE ELIOT 
Complete in 10 Volumes 
Large type, thin paper edition. 
Published at $25 
Our price $12.75 
One of the best library editions of 
George Eliot’s works ever printed. 
Handsome red cloth binding, gilt let- 
tering. Well illustrated. So bound as 


lie open, flat, without breaking. 
ar, legible type. Thin but opaque 


A_ Splendid Bargain at Practically 
Half Price! 


Cornwallis-West, Mrs. 
Reminiscences of 
Churehill. $1.25. 


The present Mrs. Cornwallis-West writes a 
most spirited and entertaining narrative of her 
life while she was Lady Randolph Churehill, 
daughter-in-law of the Duke of Marlborough, 
and one of the most brilliant and beautiful 
American women in English society. Her 
stery carries us far into the heart of social 
and political England, and is colored by fre 
quent pungent anecdote. Published at $3.50. 


La Farge, John—The Gospel Story in 
Art. $1.75. 


A large octavo volume, with decorated cover 
and eighty full-page plates illustrating the 
text. As to the latter, it was a labor of love 
by one of our few really great American ar- 
tists, uniquely fitted by temper and training 
to write on the representation of Christ's life 
in art. It is John La Farge’s reverent spirit, 
sound judgment and enlightened critical pow- 
ers, that make this work a real masterpiece in 
the literature of art and of religion. Originally 
published at $5.00. 


George — The 
Lady Randolph 


Lee, Gerald Stanley—Crowds. 90 cents. 


The special red-leather gift edition of a fa- 
mous book of popular American philosophy of 
Which these things are said: 

“One of the most truly original pieces of 
literary work of the time.’’—Prof. Richard 
Burton. 

“It is a patriotice-maker and a_ citizen- 
maker. And it is for men who have no gos- 
pel. It is a tremendous rouser.’’—Nicholas 
Vachel Lindsay, 

“As a thought-producing medium it is a 
supreme triumph.’’—Denver Times. 

“A good book to keep at the head of your 
library list till you get it.’’—Life. 

“In short, this wonderful book, which says 
hopeful things wittily and scathing things 
fearlessly, tells you how to save the world.’’ 
London Sketch. 

‘Crowds’ belongs with that class of books 
of whose doctrines the uncultured person 
sometimes says, “That’s just what I've thourht, 
but I couldn't say it.’ Mr. Lee says it!’’ 
Detroit Free Press. 


Published at $2.00. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Send for the complete list (free) 


Irving, Washington — Knickerbocker’s 

History of New York. 75 cents. 

A most fitting and delightful edition of this 
quaint classic, “‘embellish’d by eight pictures 
from the hand of Maxfield Parris Esqre.’’ One 
can but suspect that this is the form its au- 
thor would have wished to own it in! Quarto, 
boxed. Published at $2.00. 


Hale, Walter—By Motor to the Firing 
Line. 60 cents. 


An artist's notes and sketches with the arm 
ies of Northern France, June-July, 1915 A 
unique record of the devastation of historic 
monuments in Northern France. Published at 
$1.50. 


Pater, Walter—The Child in the House. 
40 cents. 


An exquisite edition, in fitting form, of this 
gem among the narrative essays of the great 
English muster of style, Pater. A delightful 
gift for these who love and understand the 
child-spirit. A slender, well-printed volume, 
in green leather with gilt tooling, boxed. Pub- 
lished at $1.00. 


Maeterlinck, Maurice—Pelleas and Meli- 
sande. Translated by Erving Wins- 
low. Special Illustrated Edition. 75 
cents. 


A distinctive edition of a famous play and 
opera prepared in a manner which must at- 
tract every lover of beautiful books. The text 
is a very careful following of the original 
French, preserving the flavor and precision of 
Mueterlinck’s staccato sentences; the introduc- 
tion by Mr. Moses throws interesting light upon 
both the drama and the opera; while the nu- 
merous pictures, which perhaps constitute the 
book’s chief charm, were taken from stage 
scenes of the opera. Published at $1.50. 


Harris, H. Wilson—President Wilson— 
From an English Point of View. 75 
cents, 


A typically English view of President Wil- 
son’s career and of American politics. It 
provides an interesting biography of the Presi- 
dent, with a consideration of the influence of 
his early activities on his later career, and a 
careful analysis of his political life. There 
is appreciation of his early accomplishments in 
the Presidency—of his methods of dealing 
with the trusts and with the tariff; considera- 
tion of his policy in the Mexican situation; 
and finally a thoughtful analysis of the evolu- 
tion of his attitude and relation to the 
World War. Published at $1.75. 


The following books on health, 
publication price, 50 cents, Our 
price, 25 cents each: 


Woodworth, R. S.—The Care 
of the Body. 

One of the clearest, simplest, and 
most helpful books on physiology ever 
printed for the average man, 


Dawson, Grace—How to Rest. 

Common-sense help for nervous peo- 
ple who want to learn how to relax, 
rest and re-create. 

Williamson, Oliver K.— The 
Prevention of the Common Cold. 

An excellent and thoreughly  practi- 
cable method for fortifying oneself 
against colds, Should be owned by 
every American. 


New York 
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A Trunk 
Packed with Hard Water Soap 
—lIs Going to France 


The other day a customer came 
in and bought a substantial trunk, 
and then said, “I want it sent to our 
troops in France. Fill it with soap 
from your 


MARCH HARD WATER SOAP SALE 


and please don’t let it fail to come, for it certainly is needed on the 
other side.” 


This famous Philadelphia Hard Water Soap will be half-price all 
the month of March—7¥2c a cake; 90c a dozen. 


It is absolutely pure, pleasantly scented, or unscented, as you 
wish, and is of generous size. It will not hurt the tenderest skin, is 
useful for shaving as well as all toilet purposes, and may also be 
used for washing fine fabrics. 


Allthe year 15c a cake—during March the price is cut in two,7'c. 


Many families and business concerns buy a year’s supply in 
March ! 


A New Traveling Bag at a Moderate Price 


Most every one at some time or other needs a traveling bag for a 
vacation trip, business journey or every-day use. The higher cost of leather has 
made it exceedingly difficult the past two years, particularly the last year, to 
manufacture anything desirable of this kind at a moderate price. 

The Wanamaker Leather Goods Store now has one of the best articles of this 
kind that has been put on the market within the last year or two, a black 
cowhide bag in two grains—long grain and a heavier walrus grain. The walrus 
grain has a very good quality fabric lining; the fine, long grain has a striped 
moire silk lining. j 

These bags are in a smart, new three-piece shape, cut over a roomy pattern; 
sizes 14, 15, 16 and 18 inches for men. and women—$6.50 to $8 for bags with 
fabric lining, and $7 to $9 for silk lining, according to size. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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robbery, murder and thuggery. We can- | 


not agree that the end justifies the 
means, but in these memoirs, the sole 


idea is to obtain the treasures and let | 
the consequences take care of themselves. | 


Of course, the book, composed of some 


ten or twelve experiences, is unique and | 
entertaining and gives an idea of a | 
“lever” collector’s ingenuity (or unscru- | 


pulousness ) in securing rare treasures. 


Introduction to the Study of Landscape 
Design, An. By Henry Vincent Hubbard | 


and Theodora Kimball. The Macmillan 
Company. 


A sumptuous volume devoted to the 


technique of landscape design. It is fitted 
out with handsome illustrations that ex- 


plain themselves, while the text-matter | 


is reliable authority in the matter of in- 
struction to beginners, while to the vet- 
eran it will present many useful sug- 
gestions. 

Small Arms Instruction Manual. An 
Intensive Course. Compiled by the Small 


Arms Instruction Corps, with an intro- | 
duction by Captain C. C. Griffith. E. P. | 


Dutton & Company. 


A small handbook for officers who are | 


acting as instructors. Very complete 
and taking the place of more cumbersome, 
less conveniently handled books. 


Prison and the Prisoner, The. Edited 


by Julia K. Jaffray. Little, Brown & | 


Company. $2.50. 


A symposium arranged by the secre- | 


tary of the National Committee on Pri- 
sons and Prison Labor. 


Cantonment Manual, The. By Major 
W. G. Kilner and A. J. MacElroy. D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. $1.00. 

A book of facts for Army recruits. It 
contains in small compass all the most 
important information a man in camp 
must possess. It will make an indispensa- 
ble pocket-book. 


Eyes of the Army and Navy, The. 
Practical Aviation. By Albert H. Mun- 
day. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

A book for beginners in aviation, set- 
ting forth first principles and presenting 
instructions in a brief, readily under- 
standable way. 


Sex Life of Boys and Young Men, The. 
By Will H. Brown. The Standard Pub- 
lishing Company. 85 cents. 

This is written for the purpose of show- 
ing young men how to regard and care 
for their bodies. Without preaching, it 
calls out the best in the boy. 


Marketing and Housework Manual. By 
S. Agnes Donham. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. 


A practical manual for the housewife, 
covering marketing charts, menu mak- | 


ing, food selection, and the care of the 
house from cellar to garret. 
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“Upstairs and Down 


The Thermos, inexpensive and efficient, is do- 
ing its “bit” ps comfort making in over 
10,000,000 homes. For Thermos with equal 
ease keeps hot drinks hot for 24 hours or cold 
beverages cold for 72 hours. A great conveni- 
ence in any household—upstairs and down. 


Sanitary and durable, the Thermos Carafe 
shown here is but one of the 72 Thermos styles. 
Stocked by all reliable drug, department and 
sporting goods stores. 


Keeps Hot Keeps Cold 
Thermos serves you right— 
food or drink—hot or cold— 


when—where—and as you like 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
General Offices: 35-37 West 31st St., New York City 


99 


Factories: Norwich, Conn. 





ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


@©h such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 

Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 

For while formidable to the enemy 

hey inspire a friend. Look! See how more 
imposing 

Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 

And the martial music makes one almost 

Wish for foes. 


a poodiags Mop ny and beautiful Hace give the the 
the sweetness, pathos 
v= the remainder of te volume. "’—Louisville Times, 
Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 


% Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Cona. 


adioc Who prefer 
Lad 1éS to aot nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


’ DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 


AT THE FRONT 


¢. In the battle for larger 
DRESS GOODS 


business, the up-to-date 


stores place 


READ'S 
FABRICS 


in the front line. 


G, The customer is bound 
to be satisfied with the 
quality, individuality and 


variety of our fabrics. 


WM. F. READ 
& SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Correct Wedding Cards for Fashionable 
Easter Nuptials 


As an interesting change from the usual fashion in wedding announcements, 
many brides-to-be are selecting these new wedding cards, which are growing 
in fashionable favor. 


PRICES FOR THESE CARDS 


Style No. 74, engraved in script—first 100 . . $12. 
J |) an | 
Reception or At Home cards to match, with 
panel, three lines of engraving — first 100 1. 
PONE soca. we oe Fe sce SN 


Other styles of wedding invitations and 
announcements sent on request. 

All the engraving is done in our own work- 
rooms by expert engravers, and a high degree 
of accuracy is assured. Delivery is prompt in 
all cases. 


The Graceful Spanish Comb 


is in Vogue Again 


It is worn with the hair dressed low, and slipped 
in the coiffure at a fascinating angle. 

It is of imitation shell, this new comb, and most 
intricately and interestingly carved. There are many 
sizes, from the small one, a couple of inches across, to 


the large comb, with an eight-inch top. 


$2.25, $3.50, $4.75 to $10.50. 
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